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FOREWORD 

BY     MRS.     DR.     TURNER     (FORMERLY     MRS. 
JAMES   McNAIR) 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
the  early  Missionaries  on  the  Martyr  Island 
of  Erromanga,  I  have  been  asked  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Langridge,  to  write  a 
few  words  by  way  of  Introduction. 

My  husband,  the  Rev.  James  McNair, 
was  appointed  to  Erromanga  in  the  year 
1866.  From  Aneityum,  which  was  then 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Mission,  we  took 
passage  in  a  dirty  little  trading  vessel 
to  Erromanga — in  company  with  the  Rev. 
James  D.  Gordon,  who  for  two  years  had 
been  carrying  on  his  martyred  brother's 
work  on  that  Island. 
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As  we  stepped  ashore,  Mr.  Gordon 
pointed  to  the  stream  which  had  been  red- 
dened with  the  blood  of  John  Williams. 
Indicating  a  spot,  he  said,  "  It  was  just  here 
where  WiUiams  was  clubbed  to  death. 
Higher  up  there — his  friend  Harris  was 
killed."  Then,  pointing  to  the  hill  behind, 
he  added,  ''There  my  brother  and  his  wife 
were  killed." 

We  felt  we  were  on  sacred  ground. 
Glancing  over  an  old  journal  of  mine  the 
other  day,  I  came  across  the  following 
entry:  'Here  we  are  on  blood-stained 
Erromanga.  The  Martyr  Island,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  Of  all  the  Islands  in 
the  group,  Erromanga  was  the  last  I  would 
have  chosen.  It  made  no  difference  to 
James  which  of  the  Islands  we  were  sent  to. 
I  am  glad  to  say  we  came  not  only  willingly, 
but  cheerfuUy." 

At  the  time  of  our  landing,  the  natives 
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were  opposed  to  any  Missionary  or  trader 
settling  on  their  Island  ;  they  were  fight- 
ing among  themselves,  villages  had  been 
burned  down,  and  they  were  Hving  in 
large  caves  round  their  iron  bound  coast. 
War  and  cannibalism  were  of  every-day 
occurrence. 

For  the  first  eighteen  months,  our  lives 
were  in  constant  danger.  Even  when  we 
had  hved  longer  among  them,  and  the 
natives  round  about  were  friendly,  we  had 
many  exciting  experiences,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes. 

One  day  we  thought  our  work  would 
suddenly  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  was 
on  a  Sunday.  Two  men  from  our  Station 
had  been  sent  to  a  distant  village  to  hold 
services.  They  returned  hurriedly  to  tell 
us  that  a  man  had  run  over  from  a  village 
some  miles  off,  and  whispered  into  their 
ears,  "  Go  back  quickly,  and  take  care  of 
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the  Missionaries,  for  Narataulop  with  a 
large  following  is  on  his  way  to  kill  them. 
Narataulop  (Great  Fame)  was  a  terrible 
cannibal. 

We  felt  that  this  might  be  our  sentence 
of  death.  We  could  not  go  to  our  door 
without  looking  across  the  stream  where 
Wilhams  and  Harris  fell,  and  we  could  see, 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine  under  the  waving 
palms,  the  coral  mound  over  the  graves  of 
the  Martyred  Gordons.  My  husband  and 
I  were  then  the  only  white  persons  on  the 
Island.  Mr.  Gordon  having  gone  to  Santo. 
Escape  was  impossible.  But  God  was  our 
Refuge  and  our  Strength  in  this  time  of 
trouble,  and  filled  us  with  a  calm  and  peace 
which  the  world  could  not  give  or  take 
away. 

We  gathered  our  Httle  flock  into  our 
room  for  prayer.  It  was  a  solemn  moment. 
We  told  them  that  if  our  work  was  done, 
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God  might  take  us  home  to  Himself,  if 
not,  He  could  and  would  protect  us.  Mr. 
McNair  read  suitable  passages  of  Scripture 
and    prayed.     We    sang    in    Erromangan 

*'  Oh  happy  day  that  fixed  my  choice." 

And  oh,  how  those  natives — but  one  step 
from  heathenism — poured  out  their  hearts 
in  prayer  to  God.  Prayer  for  our  pro- 
tection. Prayer  for  the  heathen  who 
threatened    our    lives. 

Then  we  set  our  house  in  order.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  people  at  home,  put  it  into 
my  Bible,  and  gave  it  to  a  trusty  native, 
asking  him  in  the  event  of  our  lives  being 
taken,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Day  spring — or  of  any 
Missionary. 

After  a  long  night,  Monday  dawned,  and 
crowds  of  heathen  surrounded  our  house. 
Such  a  Babel  of  tongues  !  They  were  headed 
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by  another  Chief  than  Narataulop.  Our 
people  warned  us  to  keep  indoors  and  fasten 
doors  and  windows.  The  Chief  with  his 
speaker  was  invited  into  the  house.  My 
husband  explained  in  simple  language  that 
we  had  come  to  their  land  to  teach  them 
about  God,  Who  made  them  and  Who  made 
us.  He  explained  that  we  had  no  power  to 
make  sickness  or  to  send  it  away.  A 
severe  epidemic  had  been  raging  in 
the  Island  shortly  before  this.  They  had 
disease-making  priests  of  their  own,  and 
as  it  was  a  foreign  disease,  they  thought 
we  had  caused  it,  and  reasoned  that  if  they 
killed  us  the  disease  would  be  stayed. 
We  showed  them  our  house.  They  admired 
themselves  in  the  mirror.  Then  we  gave 
them  presents  and  they  left. 

On  Tuesday  the  same  programme  was 
repeated  with  a  different  tribe,  and  on 
Wednesday   Narataulop   himself  appeared 
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— a  very  fierce-looking  savage  with  blood- 
shot eyes  and  a  liberal  coat  of  paint. 
Mr.  McNair  spoke  to  him  as  he  had  done 
to  the  other  two,  giving  him  a  present  as 
he  left. 

We  were  prisoners  for  a  week,  not  daring 
to  leave  the  house  while  there  were  so 
many  fierce  savages  prowling  about  with 
evil  intent.  Narataulop  visited  us  again, 
and  had  a  further  quiet  talk  from  my  hus- 
band. On  this  third  visit  he  invited  us 
to  go  over  and  see  him  at  his  district,  and 
we  were  saved. 

Kowiowi — the  murderer  of  WilUams — 
was  killed  fighting  three  months  before  our 
arrival.  We  visited  his  widow,  a  dear 
little  woman,  living  in  their  war  cave. 
Kowiowi  had  two  sons;  the  younger  son 
joined  our  Mission,  the  other  son  used  to 
come  sulkily  about,  but  remained  a  heathen 
in  our  day. 
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Our  worst  enemy  was  fever,  and  our 
greatest  privation,  isolation,  months 
passing  without  any  communication  with 
the  outer  world — stores  once  a  year,  and 
mails  at  rare  intervals.  The  greatest 
trial  of  faith  was  when  our  useful  Christian 
natives  were  removed  by  death.  Then  the 
heathen  raged  and  the  people  imagined  a 
vain  thing.  "  See,"  they  would  say, 
"  when  they  embrace  the  new  religion 
they  die."  But  think  of  the  joy,  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  leading  those  naked 
painted  savages  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  There 
is  no  earthly  joy  to  compare  with  it.  It  is 
worth  living  for,  it  is  worth  dying  for. 

Birkenhead, 
June,  1922. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  First  Tragedy 

Probably  for  its  size  (15  miles  by  25,  and 
100  miles  in  circumference)  no  island  in 
the  Pacific  has  so  tragic  a  history  as 
Erromanga.  Captain  Cook,  who  discovered 
this  lovely  Island  in  1774,  was  the  first 
white  man  ever  seen  by  the  natives.  They 
regarded  him  as  Nobu  (God).  Accounts  of 
Cook's  enormous  "  canoe,"  and  of  the  awe 
of  the  landing  of  a  White  Being,  became 
the  native  tradition,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  of  a  visit  from  the  Creator 
of  the  World.  Even  his  action  in  firing  on 
and  killing  some  of  them,  when  they 
attempted    to    seize    his    boat,    was    not 
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regarded  as  inconsistent — for  were  not 
their  gods  perpetually  angry,  causing 
death,  and  needing  to  be  appeased  ? — and, 
to  them,  bloodshedding  was  the  one  and 
only  way  of  propitiation. 

Cook  left  his  impression  of  the  Erroman- 
gan  character  in  the  name  (Traitor's  Head) 
that  he  gave  to  the  promontory  which 
marked  the  spot,  where  he  left  the  Island 
after  the  episode  of  the  attack. 

So  that  at  the  outset  Erromanga  found 
the  setting  for  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
its  shores  by  men,  white  of  skin  but  black 
of  heart,  who  made  of  the  Island  a  hell 
indeed. 

The  natives  of  the  Southern  Islands  of 
the  New  Hebrides  (Aneityum,  Tanna  and 
Erromanga)  are  regarded  as  racially  the 
pure  descendants  of  the  earliest  occupants  of 
the  whole  Group.  Further  North,  there  are 
evidences   of   a   mixture   of   races,   and   a 
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considerable  infusion  from  the  brown 
Polynesian  stock. 

The  contrast  between  the  beauty  of  the 
Island  of  Erromanga  and  the  degradation 
of  its  inhabitants  is  as  light  and  dark. 
Native  paths  lead  through  splendid 
forests  and  over  Hving  streams  with  mur- 
muring waters.  On  the  narrow  ridges 
of  mountains  the  walk  is  beside  natural 
galleries  whence,  looking  down,  are  gor- 
geous valleys,  and  away  in  the  distance 
lofty  mountains,  majestic  and  grand. 

As  heathen,  the  Erromangans  were  the 
lowest  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  New 
Hebrides,  short  of  stature,  and  naked — 
except  for  liberal  coatings  of  red  clay,  paint 
and  dirt.  Their  bushy  hair,  ornamented 
with  plumes  and  feathers,  and  stuck  with 
oddments,  formed  a  kind  of  huge  pincushion 
or  pocket.  The  nose  is  large,  and,  except  in 
rare  cases,  has  no  ridge.     The  mouth   is 
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large,  but  not  always  ill-shaped.     The  men 
wore  charms  to  keep  off  disease. 

Women,  oddly  enough,  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  wearing  from  a  dozen 
to  twenty  skirts  of  pandanus  leaves,  long 
and  traiUng  on  the  ground.  After 
betrothal  the  women  are  tattoed  all  over 
their  bodies — each  cheek  bearing  a  mark 
something  like  a  leaf. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Christian  Venture 
the  natives  were  sunk  in  a  state  of  deep 
degradation,  of  which  a  true  and  graphic 
description  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  women 
were  beasts  of  burden — lower  in  estima- 
tion than  pigs.  A  girl  had  no  prospect 
before  her  but  that  of  spending  a  life  of 
unmitigated  servitude  till  death  brought 
release.  So  embittered  indeed  was  exist- 
ence to  a  woman  that  death  was  frequently 
chosen  rather  than  a  Ufe  during  which  all 
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The  First  Tragedy 

the  finer  feelings  of  a  woman's  nature  are 
outraged.  Their  method  of  suicide  was 
to  cHmb  a  tall  tree,  blindfold  the  eyes  and 
cast  themselves  down  to  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  headlands  and  precipices  of  the  Island 
witnessed  many  such  pathetic  tragedies 
of  womanhood. 

In  the  wretched  huts  used  as  dwellings 
the  "  furniture "  consisted  only  of  the 
raised  bamboo  on  which  the  native  rested 
his  head  when  sleeping ;  and  for  ornament, 
bones— jaws  of  tusked  pigs,  jaws  of  an 
enemy  who  had  spoken  ill  of  the  Chief, 
and  so  forth — in  fact  the  greater  the  Chief 
the  greater  the  display  of  bones. 

The  rugged  coast  Une  contains  numbers 
of  large  caves.  Could  these  caves  tell 
their  story,  the  revelation  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  tribal  fights  would  stagger  the 
imagination.  They  would  tell  of  van- 
quished foes  starved  or  choked  with  smoke, 
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and  of  wretched  fugitives  dragging  out 
existence  by  grubbing  at  night,  Hke  pigs, 
for  roots  and  leaves  in  the  lingering  hope 
of  escape  through  some  fortunate  circum- 
stance— such  as  rescue  by  their  tribe,  or 
absence  on  further  war  expeditions  of 
their  victorious  foes. 

Judged  by  his  cynical  remark  that  **  no 
one  would  ever  venture  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  Erromanga  because 
neither  fame  nor  profit  would  offer  the 
requisite  inducement,"  Cook  was  no  behever 
in  Missions  to  the  heathen — least  of  all 
to  such  savages  and  cannibals  as  the 
inhabitants  of  this  httle  Island. 

But  the  spirit  of  adventure,  as  illustrated 
in  the  famous  Captain,  is  not  the  only 
incentive  to  enterprise.  The  Command  of 
Christ  called  the  heroic  to  a  task  far  more 
difficult  than  the  discovery  of  lands — even 
that  of  turning  savage  men  and  women  into 
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Saints  and  Heroes  of  the  Cross.  The  pity 
of  it  was,  however,  that  the  Missionaries 
followed  rather  than  preceded  the  Traders. 
If  only  they  had  preceded  them,  those 
barren  years  that  witnessed  the  horrors 
of  the  sandal  wood  and  slave-raiding  traffic 
— the  twin  evils  that  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
Erromangans  with  implacable  hate  against 
the  white  race — might  have  been  averted. 

In  1830  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
with  the  Gospel  the  Western  Islands  of 
Polynesia,  but  at  Tonga  news  was  heard 
that  rendered  the  venture  impossible. 
The  gross  and  heartless  injuries  inflicted  by 
Britishers  and  Americans  on  the  natives 
of  Erromanga,  had  been  whispered  from 
Island  to  Island,  and  it  was  known  that 
the  victims  had  been  roused  to  a  pitch  of 
madness  and  were  prepared  to  take  revenge 
on  any  strangers  who  might  approach 
their   shores. 
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Natives  of  Rotumah  (North  of  Fiji) 
apparently  were  the  first  to  discover  that 
the  sweet-scented  wood — known  as  sandal 
wood — grew  in  abundance  on  Erromanga. 
The  news  spread  that  this  wood,  because  of 
its  sweet  smell,  was  much  prized  in  China 
for  use  as  incense  in  the  Temples  ;  and 
would  fetch  great  prices.  Instantly  the 
buccaneers  who  prowled  around  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  free  from  law  and 
restraint,  rushed  to  the  Island.  Fortunes 
easily  made  without  care  as  to  the  means 
used,  brought  to  the  shores  of  Erromanga 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  South 
Seas. 

For  generations  the  Erromangans  had 
used  the  sandal  wood  tree  as  ordinary  fuel. 
They  had  no  idea  of  its  value  until  "  the 
foreigner  "  came  and  offered  "  trade  "  to 
obtain  it.  At  first  a  piece  of  hoop  iron, 
four  inches  long,  was  the  price  paid  for  a 
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load  of  sandal  wood,  equal  to  filling  a  ship's 
boat — a  load  that  was  worth  in  China  from 
£^0  tO;^50  !  A  pennyworth  of  hoop  iron  that 
could  bring  ^^50  of  profit  was  of  course  the 
lightning  call  to  the  avaricious  "  Pro- 
fligates of  the  Seas  "  (the  name  by  which 
some  of  those  engaged  in  this  traffic  sub- 
sequently became  known) ;  and  they  made 
speed  to  the  island  of  sandal  wood  as  to  a 
mine  of  rich  and  easily  acquired  gold. 

"  At  what  a  cost  this  wood  was  obtained 
will  never  be  known  until  the  Judgment  of 
the  Great  Day."  These  are  the  words  of 
Captain  Palmer  of  H.M.S,  Rosario,  after  a 
voyage  of  three  months  among  the  Islands 
to  investigate  the  evils  of  the  kidnapping 
traffic. 

Late  in  1839,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  these  ruthless 
pirates  killed  a  great  number  of  Erro- 
mangan  natives  and  robbed  their  plan- 
tations. 
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This  outrage  led  to  the  plunder  shortly 
after  of  a  ship  called  the  Cape  Packet.  But 
the  proceedings  of  these  freebooters  was 
then  quite  unknown ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  emergence  of  the  sandal 
wood  traffic  in  advance  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  explains  the 
tragedy  of  the  Martyrdom  of  John 
Williams,  the  Apostle  of  the  South  Seas. 

The  day  before  John  Williams  was  killed 
on  Erromanga  he  called  at  the  Island  of 
Tanna,  i8  miles  from  the  North  West  to 
the  nearest  point  of  Erromanga.  Hundreds 
of  naked  painted  Tannese,  all  fully  armed 
awaited  him  and  held  the  boat  as  if  to 
detain  him,  but  the  Missionary's  kindly 
bearing  overcame  their  ill  will,  and 
three  Samoan  Teachers  were  landed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  White  Missionaries  to 
follow. 

This  success  in  the  face  of  the  apparently 
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hostile  attitude  of  the  savages  of  Tanna 
emboldened  the  Mission  Party  in  their 
enterprise  on  the  following  day  on  Erro- 
manga.  Rowing  towards  the  beach  of 
Dillon's  Bay  they  noticed  a  beautiful 
stream,  and  by  way  of  gaining  the  confid- 
ence of  the  natives,  who  crowded  the  shore, 
John  Williams  gave  the  Chief,  Kowiowi, 
a  boat  bucket  and  shov/ed,  by  signs,  that  he 
wanted  water.  In  a  short  time  the  Chief 
returned  and  readily  handed  the  water 
to  the  Missionary.  This  act  gave  Mr. 
Williams  confidence,  and  he  drank  from 
the  bucket  in  the  presence  of  the  natives. 
He  then  divided  some  pieces  of  print,  and 
handed  them  out. 

As  the  signs  seemed  so  propitious 
the  Missionaries  landed.  Mr.  Harris 
strolled  ahead  of  the  group  and  took  an 
inland  path.  John  Williams  followed 
along  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  was  soon 
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absorbed  in  explaining  the  Samoan 
numerals  to  a  crowd  of  boys  who  repeated 
them  after  him. 

Shortly  before,  foreigners  had  stolen 
a  Chief's  daughter.  They  had  also  stolen 
food,  and  killed  five  Erromangans.  This 
caused  Kowiowi,  the  Chief,  to  give  the 
order  that  if  those  Ovnate-mas  Nisebau 
(White  Devils)  simply  landed  and  remained 
by  the  boat  they  were  to  be  treated  kindly  ; 
but  that  if  they  should  go  into  the  bush  in 
the  direction  of  the  Nisekar  (Feast)  they 
were  to  be  attacked.  He  left  his  club 
beside  a  fallen  tree  beyond  which  no 
white  man  must  pass.  This  was  the  death 
line. 

Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard.  Mr.  Harris 
had  passed  the  death  line  and  had  been 
attacked.  He  came  rushing  back,  a  savage 
at  his  heels. 

At  the  shout  and  the  attack  John 
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Williams,  instead  of  making  towards  the 
boat,  ran  directly  down  the  beach  into 
the  water,  a  savage  after  him.  Rushing 
into  deep  water  he  fell  forward,  but  his 
assailant  was  close  upon  him  and  struck 
him  over  the  head  and  arms  with  his  heavy 
club.  He  dashed  under  water  to  avoid  the 
blows,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Other  savages 
were  soon  attacking.  Blows  rained  down 
and  flights  of  arrows  struck  home  ;  and 
though  the  boat  was  only  eighty  yards 
away,  all  was  soon  over,  and  a  dozen 
savages  were  dragging  the  dead  body  to  the 
beach. 

It  was  Kowiowi,  the  Chief,  who  felled 
the  Missionary.  The  cry  of  anguish  that 
arose  from  Captain  Morgan — who  stood 
and  wrung  his  hands  and  wept — and  from 
those  in  the  boat,  was  so  poignant  that  it 
filled  even  the  murderers  with  a  momentary 
awe.     They  exclaimed  in  startled  accents  : 
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"What  have  we  done.  Have  we  killed 
God  ? "  Soon  however  their  savage  instincts 
and  love  of  human  flesh  revived,  and  the 
bodies  were  then  carried  into  the  interior 
and  cooked  and  devoured.  Marks  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  a  slab  of  rock  where 
Williams's  body  was  measured  before  being 
cut  up. 

The  river  that  runs  into  Dillon's  Bay 
got  its  name  on  that  dreadful  day.  Ever 
since  it  has  been  known  as  the  Williams 
River.  The  blood  of  one  of  the  best  of 
England's  sons  was  carried  away  by  the 
swift  current  and  lost  in  the  sea.  Lost  ? 
Nay,  verily,  but  borne  by  the  waves  till 
it  reached  the  shores  of  every  land ; 
quickening  into  sacrificial  ardour  thousands 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  inspiring 
thousands  of  the  Islanders  of  the  Pacific 
to  do  and  dare  for  the  Cause  of  the  Cross. 
It  can  now  be  said  truly  that  the  Martyred 
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Missionary  probably  did  a  far  greater  work 
by  his  death  that  morning  on  the  shore 
of  Erromanga  than  he  could  have  hoped 
to  do  in  the  few  short  years  of  a  lifetime — 
no  matter  how  strenuous  and  brilliantly 
successful  they  might  have  been. 
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The  Spoilers 

Intense  was  the  grief  on  Samoa  and 
Rarotonga,  when  the  Christian  natives  heard 
of  the  martyr  death  of  their  beloved  father 
in  God,  John  Williams.  But  what  a 
change  had  come  over  their  hearts  when  pity 
and  forgiveness  were  the  uppermost  expres- 
sions, rather  than  fierce  indignation  and 
threats  of  revenge. 

Listen  to  the  speech  delivered  by  a 
Rarotongan,  once  a  great  Warrior,  at  a 
prayer  meeting  held  soon  after  the  news 
came  : — 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  wipe  away  your 
tears.  This  is  my  question  to  you.  What 
about  the  work  ?    Who  will  stand  where 
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Viriamu  fell  ?  I  tell  you  the  desire  of  my 
heart  is  to  go  on  board  the  next  ship  that 
comes  to  our  land  to  be  put  on  shore  in  the 
midst  of  the  heathen  who  murdered  our 
Great    Heart   Viriamu. 

"  It  may  be  they  will  understand  what  I 
say,  but  if  I  fall — ^looking  towards  another 
Christian  member — if  I  fall,  you  my  brother, 
follow  me  ;  and  if  you  fall  let  another, 
and  another,  until  Erromanga  and  all  its 
people  shall  be  won  for  Jesus." 

For  the  noble  service  that  its  sons  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  that  the  Martyr  held  so 
dear,  Samoa  will  always  be  regarded  as 
the  brightest  jewel  in  John  Williams's 
crown.  For  years  after  his  death  the 
Samoans  had  the  signal  honour  of  keep- 
ing the  flag  flying  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
until  other  white  Missionaries  again  came. 
Those  noble  Samoans — Chiefs  and  Warriors 
in  their  own  land — volunteered  in  scores 
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and  hundreds  for  Christ's  Service.  Exiles 
for  Christ's  sake,  they  patiently  endured. 
Insulted,  molested,  starved,  and  murdered, 
by  the  savages  of  these  Western  Islands, 
they  still  persisted.  When  one  after  another 
fell  there  were  volunteers  instantly  for  the 
vacant  posts.  And  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives,  and  the  lifting  up  their  hands  to  God, 
they  left  a  legacy  of  holy  influence  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  after  victories  of  the 
Cross — victories  that  will  verily  bring 
them  the  Honours  in  the  Great  Day  of 
Triumph. 

In  August,  1840,  when  the  news  reached 
England  of  the  massacre  of  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  companion,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  commissioned  Messrs.  Turner 
and  Nesbit  to  proceed  as  soon  as  could  be 
arranged  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  open  up 
work  where  the  martyrs  fell. 
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But  the  days  and  years  that  followed 
Williams's  death  were  dark  indeed — in 
spite  of  the  little  glimmer  of  Gospel  light 
shielded  and  kept  from  extinction  by  the 
Samoan  Teachers. 

White  Traders  plied  more  vigorously 
than  ever  their  traffic  in  sandal  wood. 
Greed  for  the  wood  that  brought  golden 
profits  led  to  any  and  every  cruel  and 
fiendish  device  to  secure  it. 

Dogs  and  cats  were  prized  on  Erro- 
manga — dogs  for  food,  cats  for  pets.  Here 
was  an  easy  price  to  pay,  and  the  animals 
were  eagerly  exchanged  for  the  golden 
wood.  But  prices  rose  as  v/ood  got  scarcer. 
Tanna  and  Erromanga  were  at  feuds,  and 
to  eat  a  Tanna  man  was  the  Erromangan's 
method  of  showing  contempt  for  him.  It 
is  whispered  that  where  this  became  known, 
abandoned  Traders  were  off  to  Tanna 
enticing   Tanna   men    aboard,    only,    alas, 
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to  exchange  them  for  boat  loads  of  sandal 
wood — the  poor  victims  being  killed  for  the 
next  roast  of  human  flesh  on  Erromanga. 
And  then,  woe  to  the  Erromangan  cast 
ashore  on  Tanna. 

But  in  process  of  time  the  dull  minds  of 
the  natives  discovered  the  real  perpe- 
trators of  this  foul  ruse  to  secure  their 
sandal  wood ;  and  then  whites  were  as 
readily  killed,  and  more  eagerly  eaten,  when 
the  chance  was  given. 

That  the  daily  life  of  heathenism  in  the 
New  Hebrides  is  little  short  of  hell,  is  the 
deliberate  verdict  of  a  Missionary  who  has 
lived  for  years  alone  and  in  close  contact 
with  these  natives.  Their  whole  outlook 
and  conversation  is  obscene  and  aban- 
doned, and  the  diaboUcal  wickedness  of  the 
heathen  night  dances  are  too  fearful  for 
thought,  far  less  description. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  however, 
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the  faithful  Samoan  Teachers  still  held 
on. 

In  1840,  two  Samoans  were  settled  at 
Dillon's  Bay,  where  WilHams  died.  Within 
a  year,  however,  both — ^worn,  emaciated, 
well  nigh  dead  through  the  sufferings  of 
those  bare  twelve  months — were  removed. 
Their  goods  had  been  stolen,  themselves 
harassed ;  and  yet  they  were  so  meek 
in  spirit — albeit  great  fighters  in  their 
heathen  days — that  they  submitted  to  the 
drudgery,  decreed  by  the  Erromangan 
Chiefs  as  their  lot,  and  murmured  not 
though  their  lives  were  terrorized  by  daily 
threats  of  death. 

In  spite  of  such  almost  hopeless  experi- 
ences there  never  lacked — wonder  of  won- 
ders— brave  pioneers  from  Samoa  and 
Rarotonga  to  take  the  places  of  those 
withdrawn,  or  of  those  who  fell, — obedient 
to    the  Christ  love   in   their   hearts,    and 
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faithful  to  the  compact  of  honour  and 
loyalty  made  in  response  to  the  call  of  their 
brave  old  Christian  Chief. 

Let  Bishop  Selwyn  speak  about  these 
brave  Samoan  Teachers  : 

"  I  am  drawn  to  them,  these  Native 
Teachers,  men  who,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
their  faith  have  left  home  and  friends  to 
live  among  fierce  natives  of  another  speech, 
and  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  as 
Pioneers  of  the  Gospel  to  prepare  a  way  by 
which  the  English  Missionary  may  enter  in 
and  take  possession.  Forty  Martyrs — men, 
women  and  children — from  Samoa  and 
Rarotonga  have  lost  their  lives  by  disease 
and  violence  in  the  New  Hebrides — every- 
one of  whom  are  as  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Martyr  as  even  John  Williams  himself." 

In  their  effort  to  win  the  Erromangans 
discouragements  were  constant  and  very 
grievous.     By    much    persuasion    heathen 
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natives  would  be  induced  to  squat  round 
to  listen  to  the  Christian  message.  At 
prayer  some  would  cover  their  faces  and 
appear  grave.  In  a  short  time  however 
there  is  a  noise  of  suppressed  laughter, 
and  long  before  the  exercises  of  devotion 
are  over  the  whole  crowd  is  convulsed  with 
loud  derisive  laughter,  followed  by  shouting, 
and  then  by  the  scuttling  of  the  whole 
audience,  leaving  the  lonely  Teachers 
sorrowful  and  disconsolate. 

In  1841  so  hopeless  did  the  Mission  on 
Erromanga  appear  that  the  Camden — the 
London  Missionary  Society's  vessel — 
revisited  the  Island,  and  removed  the 
Teachers  altogether. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  these  black 
pioneers  got  a  foothold  before  the  White 
Missionaries.  Native  prejudice  on  Erro- 
manga was  less  fierce  against  the  black 
race  than  against  the  white ;  which  is 
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significant  of  the  methods  pursued  by  white 
men  in  those  early  days  among  these  far- 
off  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  outstanding  and  immediate  point  of 
difference  in  the  eyes  of  a  native  between 
the  Missionary  and  the  Trader  was  that 
the  former  possessed  no  firearms.  Two 
destructive  agents  introduced  by  white 
men  into  the  Pacific  stand  out  in  horrid 
relief — Fire-arms  and  Strong  Drink.  When 
Cook's  flint  lock  missed  fire  the  Erroman- 
gans  laughed  to  scorn  the  white  man's  gun  ; 
but  when,  subsequently,  its  deadly  destruc- 
tiveness  was  only  too  vividly  illustrated, 
they  were  quick  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  ;  and  it  soon  came  about  that  a 
native  would  give  all  he  possessed  for  a 
musket.  Thieving  was  universal,  but  no 
one  ever  stole  a  native's  gun,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  never  far  out  of  his 
hands.     Waking  or  sleeping,   at   work   or 
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at  play,  by  day  and  by  night,  the  gun  was 
at  once  his  closest  companion  and  the 
deadliest  foe  of  his  race.  Firearms  and 
drink  are  largely  responsible  for  the  appal- 
ling decrease  in  the  population  of  these 
Islands — -add  diseases  introduced  by  white 
men,  and  wholly  responsible  would  be  nearer 
the  mark. 

Though  the  London  Missionary  Society 
had  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  Native 
Teachers  to  save  them  from  death,  its 
tender  regard  for  the  New  Hebrides  still 
showed  itself  in  visits  by  the  Mission  Ship, 
bringing  other  brave  Samoans.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  in  the  early  fifties,  by 
means  of  these  Teachers,  and  through 
visitations  of  Missionaries  from  Samoa, 
Erromanga  showed  signs  of  a  slight  begin- 
ning to  yield  to  the  Gospel.  Kowiowi, 
the  murderer  of  Williams,  was  no  stranger 
on   board   the   Mission   Ship — not  a  con- 
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vert,  but  not  a  foe,  and  anxious  now  to 
excuse  his  action  by  the  argument  that 
the  white  man  had  killed  his  relatives. 

The  sandal  wooders  and  Kanaka 
traffickers  were  meanwhile  plpng  their 
trade  and  making  the  work  of  peace  still 
more  difficult.  Two  sandal  wood  vessels^ — 
the  Elizabeth  and  the  Revenge — were 
wrecked  upon  the  rock  bound  shores  of  the 
Island,  and  this  gave  the  Erromangans 
a  chance  of  revenge — for  they  killed  every 
man  they  could  of  the  crews  that  escaped 
from  the  wrecks. 

Of  course  such  events  were  to  the 
traders  as  fuel  to  fire.  Deceit,  fraud, 
decoying,  kidnapping,  anything  and  every- 
thing in  turn,  was  tried  by  the  white  men, 
"  trading  for  cannibals  "  as  one  pilot  said, 
in  and  around  these  terrible  Islands. 

Bishop  Selwyn  refers  to  the  worst  of 
these    traders   as    "  those   wandering   and 
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restless  spirits  met  in  every  place  among 
the  Islands  who,  having  impatiently  cast 
off  in  their  early  years  all  control,  have 
drifted  into  a  life  spent  in  random  and  con- 
tinual motion,  with  drink  and  vice  as  their 
sole  object.  With  exceptions  their  actions 
were  a  disgrace — ^revolting  to  humanity." 

Let  this  that  follows  be  pondered,  and  the 
wonder  that  Christianity,  introduced  by 
white  men,  was  ever  tried,  far  less  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  foothold  on  Erromanga, 
is  intensified  tenfold. 

The  shores  of  Erromanga  are  remark- 
ably favourable  for  that  dastardly  practice 
(followed  by  the  French  at  Tahiti)  of  sailing 
round  the  Coast  at  a  safe  distance  and 
firing  into  the  dwellings  of  the  natives. 
Having  no  large  canoes,  the  savages — 
except  by  some  untoward  chance — have 
little  opportunity  of  revenge.  Their  huts, 
perched    on    the    wooded    sides    of    steep 
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proclivities  or  dotted  along  the  small  margin 
of  coral  banks,  which  look  something  Uke 
the  towing  paths  of  a  navigable  river, 
present  too  fair  a  mark  to  be  missed  even 
by  the  clumsy  gunner  and  the  rusty  swivel 
of  a  sandal  wood  trader.  Deep  waters 
close  to  the  rocks,  and  steady  trade  winds, 
enable  small  vessels  to  run  along  within 
a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  the  most  rancorous 
hatred  should  have  grown  in  the  hearts  of 
the  natives  towards  such  cowardly  and 
bloodthirsty  whites  ? 
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To  the  Rescue 

In  1856  a  new  crusade  was  begun, 
when  George  N.  Gordon,  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  his  young  wife — a  London  lady — 
stepped  on  board  the  s.s.  John  Williams 
at  Gravesend,  en  route  for  the  Martyr  Isle. 
George  N.  Gordon  was  the  very  man  for 
the  forlorn  hope  of  saving  Erromanga. 
Born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1822, 
the  son  of  Scotch  ancestors,  inured  to 
hardship  from  his  childhood,  fighting 
through  in  the  hard  struggle  for  knowledge, 
and  attaining  proficiency  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  withal  a  jack-of-all- 
trades,     he    could    hew    timber,    frame   a 
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house,  make  a  plough,  tan  and  dress  leather, 
drive  the  shoemaker's  awl,  wield  the  black- 
smith's hammer,  and  use  the  tailor's  needle. 

His  piety  led  him,  before  ever  he  thought 
of  becoming  a  Foreign  Missionary,  to  labour 
as  the  first  Missionary  of  the  Hahfax  City 
Mission ;  and  his  chroniclers  state  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  visited  one  thousand  families 
in  the  most  dangerous  and  disreputable 
parts  of  the  city — entering  dens  of  iniquity 
and  exploring  dark  recesses  of  immorality 
which  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  had  ever 
penetrated. 

While  in  Halifax  he  came  to  know 
intimately  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  whose 
regiment  was  at  that  time  stationed  there, 
and  who  worked  with  him  in  the  City 
Mission.  The  Captain  afterwards  corre- 
sponded with  him  until  he  fell  in  the 
Crimea. 
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He  would  travel  miles  on  foot  to  a  Sabbath 
School  or  a  Prayer  Meeting.  One  who 
knew  him  heard  him  say  "  Jesus  is  all  my 
salvation  and  all  my  desire  " — a  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  which  moved  and  sustained 
him  in  all  his  work. 

His  call  to  Erromanga  came  on  this  wise. 
He  noticed  an  advertisement  in  The 
Register  for  a  Missionary  for  the  New 
Hebrides.  This  was  repeated,  issue  by 
issue,  for  two  whole  years,  until  his  heart 
was  stirred  within  him,  and  at  length 
he  offered  for  the  vacant  post.  He  was 
accepted ;  and  not  long  after  bade  farewell 
to  his  mother  and  sailed  for  England,  to  get 
some  medical  knowledge  at  the  London 
Hospital.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  in 
London  he  met  and  married  a  Miss  Powell ; 
and  within  a  month  the  young  couple  were 
away  to  the  Pacific  on  board  the  s.s.  John 
Williams, 
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They  landed  on  Erromanga  early  in 
1857.  Kowiowi,  the  murderer  of  Williams, 
showed  a  disposition  to  favour  George 
Gordon.  He  sold  him  a  piece  of  land  for 
the  Mission  House,  and  subsequently 
brought  him  "  part  of  a  cocoanut "  as  a 
present  for  an}^  good  influence  that  Gordon 
had  with  the  White  Traders.  The  first 
simple  Mission  Cottage  was  soon  completed, 
and  a  house  was  designed  for  a  School  and 
erected. 

Think  of  starting  work  with  the  mur- 
derer of  your  predecessor  as  your  patron — 
a  murderer  too,  who,  with  some  pride, 
showed  the  new  Missionary  the  oven 
where  the  bodies  of  the  first  Martyrs  were 
cooked  for  the  cannibal  feast ! 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  N. 
Gordon  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
Erromanga  Mission — for  although  WilUams 
and  Harris  were  martyred  on  the  Island  they 
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had  not  lived  and  laboured  there.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  the  first  European 
Missionaries  to  Uve  on  Erromanga. 

Magnificent  courage.  Alone  with  no 
certain  connection  by  ship — no  guarantee 
of  help — no  mails,  no  certainty  of  food 
or  other  requirements.  Not  a  soHtary 
individual,  white  or  black,  wanted  them  or 
welcomed  them — except  the  few  adherents 
of  the  Samoan  Teachers.  Add  to  these 
disadvantages,  a  relaxing  cHmate,  and  the 
horror  of  the  daily  conflicts — almost  at 
their  very  door — of  natives  against  natives 
or  natives  against  traders — ending  in 
bloodshed,  and  followed  by  the  horrid 
procession  of  the  victims  lashed  to  long 
poles  and  carried  away  before  their  eyes 
to  be  cut  up  and  cooked  for  cannibal 
feasts. 

After  an  extended  voyage  in  the  New 
Hebrides,   Captain   Palmer  of  H.M.  Navy 
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expresses  his  unbiased  conviction,  from 
actual  knowledge  of  the  facts,  when  he 
says : — "  When  I  hear  all  the  wicked 
nonsense  that  is  talked  about  Missionaries, 
and  the  sneer  that  often  accompanies  it, 
I  wax  angry.  Here  are  some  of  the  accom- 
paniments : — Insufficient  food,  brackish 
water,  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects,  and,  as  at  Dillon's  Bay,  a  swelter- 
ing poisonous  atmosphere,  accompanied 
by  fever  and  ague.  The  Missionary 
schooner  calls  only  once  a  year  and  is  often 
delayed.  This  means  stores  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  frequently  injured  by  damp  ;  and  the 
sugar  swarming  with  ants.  Such  fare 
indeed  as  an  English  labourer  would  turn 
up  his  nose  at.  This  is  the  real  picture, 
and  these  are  the  noble  men  and  women, 
who  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them. 
What  concerns  them  most  is  to  see  the  little 
work  they  have  been  permitted  to  do  among 
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these  savages,  after  months  of  patience, 
dashed  to  the  ground  and  indefinitely 
thrown  back  by  the  shameful  acts  of  their 
own  fellow  countrymen." 

George  Gordon  had  to  acquire  the  strange 
and  wholly  unknown  language  of  Erro- 
manga  by  the  slow  process  of  ascertaining 
names  for  objects  and  things — from  un- 
wilhng  natives — and  so  gradually  construct- 
ing the  tongue  of  the  people, 

"  Why  do  you  paint  your  faces  in  that 
fashion  ?  "  said  the  Missionary  one  day 
to  a  native  whose  face  was  half  black  and 
half  red,  with  a  blue  streak  down  the 
nose.     "  Why  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  put  on  those  clothes  ?  " 
repHed  the  wily  native.  "  This  is  our  way, 
that  is  yours.'" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Gordon," 
said  a  trader  once,  ''  that  you  call  these 
Erromangans  men  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  certainly  I  do.  What  do  you 
call  them  ?  " 

"  Well  I  call  them  pigs  !  " 

There  is  the  revelation  of  the  Great 
Gulf  that  yawns  between  the  Christian 
and  the  pagan  view  of  the  heathen  of 
Erromanga. 

By  the  side  of  his  carpenter's  bench, 
Mr.  Gordon  gained  some  of  the  first  scanty 
fruits  of  his  labour  for  God.  Natives 
came  to  see  and  watch  the  wonder  of  the 
white  man's  tools  ;  and  here  the  story 
of  Christ  was  unfolded  to  the  wondering, 
yet  beclouded  minds  of  some  of  the  youths 
of  Dillon's  Bay.  But  woe  to  the  carpen- 
ter's tools  if  they  were  left  for  an  instant 
on  the  bench  while  the  Missionary's  atten- 
tion was  diverted — every  tool  would 
disappear  like  magic  !  Thus  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Gordon  often  went  about  his  work 
with    his    belt    decorated    with    hammer, 
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chisel,  gimlet  and  so  forth,  like  a  travelling 
pedlar  displaying  his  wares. 

Into  Mrs.  Gordon's  clean  but  lonely  home 
the  curious  and  dirty  natives  came  to 
inspect  and  comment.  Sitting  where  they 
chose  they  filled  the  place  with  the  odour 
of  their  dirty  bodies.  All  such  inter- 
ruptions and  much  worse  had  to  be  endured 
for  Christ's  sake.  It  was  all  part  of  the 
price  that  meant  at  length  the  redemption 
of  Erromanga. 

A  Deputation  from  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  called  at  the  Island  about 
this  time,  and  saw  150  natives  gathered 
in  the  little  Mission  Chapel.  They  reported 
"  It  thrilled  our  inmost  soul  to  hear  them, 
led  by  Mr.  Gordon,  sing  '  There  is  a  happy 
Land.'  " 

And  so  for  four  years  George  N.  Gordon 
and  his  brave  wife  lived  a  life  of  daily 
sacrifice,  deprivation  and  suffering,  amidst 
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scenes  that  revealed  human  nature  at  its 
basest  and  worst. 

"  Sitting  up  night  by  night  waiting  for 
savages  who  are  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
kill  us,"  is  a  sentence  from  one  of  his  letters  ; 
and  later  : 

"  If  I  were  to  relate  to  you  some  of  the 
bloody  scenes  which  have  taken  place  of 
late  on  this  island,  effected  both  by 
foreigners  in  revenge  for  some  of  their  party 
who  have  been  killed  and  eaten,  and  by  the 
natives  at  some  of  their  feasts,  you  would 
perhaps  think  our  situation  really  worse 
than  what  it  is  ;  therefore  I  merely  notice 
these  circumstances  without  details. 

"  A  catalogue  of  the  crimes  which  this 
people  have  committed  upon  foreigners  and 
among  themselves  for  the  last  three  years 
would  astonish  you.  A  few  idle  vagrant 
lads  come  about.  This  is  our  first  material 
to  work  upon,  but  their  deception  is  so 
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great  that  our  first  hopes  of  them  vanish ; 
and  the  Chiefs  and  heads  of  famihes  ever 
oppose  the  Word  of  God  since  the  time 
when  they  first  began  to  understand  it." 

How  could  weeks  and  months  pass  any- 
thing but  wearily  in  the  face  of  daily  and 
nightly  trials  such  as  these  two  Heroes 
of  the  Cross  endured  ?  Writing  of  their 
experiences,  Gordon  says  :  "In  the  moral 
wilderness  where  we  Hve,  darkness  covers 
the  land  and  gross  darkness  the  people — 
few  and  feeble  are  our  friends,  many  and 
mahgnant  are  our  foes.  Men  from  our 
own  nation  thirst  for  our  blood,  cannibals 
long  for  our  flesh,  attempts  are  made  upon 
our  Hves  day  by  day,  and  our  humble 
dwelling  is  beset  by  murderers  at  night. 
Even  when  divisions  or  quarrels  among  our 
foes  lead  to  temporary  immunity  from 
threats,  our  ears  are  assailed  by  the  blasts 
of  the  war  conch  calling  to  deadly  conflict. 
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There  is  seldom  cessation  from  the  waihngs 
of  the  vanquished,  the  oppressed  and 
defenceless.  Our  Ups  find  no  language  for 
utterance  and  our  sympathies  find  relief 
only  in  sighs,  in  tears  and  groans." 

In  a  further  letter  these  sentences 
appear  : — 

"  There  are  here  no  sanctuaries  filled  with 
devout  worshippers,  no  Sabbath  is  remem- 
bered in  this  land  ;  and  even  where,  here 
and  there,  a  lone  native  is  found  willing 
to  listen  to  our  message,  our  eager  expecta- 
tions are  constantly  unfulfilled  and  our 
fondly  cherished  hopes  vanish  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit.  A  week  spent  amid  such 
scenes  is  equivalent  to  a  year  passed  in 
peace." 

So  the  days  passed  as,  with  grim  tenacity 
and  superb  faith,  husband  and  wife  held 
on  to  their  God  appointed  task.  Seldom 
cheered  by  visits,   often  with  little  food, 
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mastering  the  strange  dialect,  patiently 
translating  the  Great  Evangel,  teaching 
by  example  and  precept,  striving  ever  to 
bring  some  shaft  of  Hght  into  the  dull  and 
darkened  intellect  of  the  natives.  Never 
doubting,  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Gospel  would  at  length 
conquer  and  make  of  the  dark  and  blood- 
stained Island  a  centre  of  Light  and  a  Land 
of   Peace. 

It  was  now  over  twenty  years  since  John 
Williams  was  murdered.  The  years  that 
had  intervened  gave  little  hope.  Their 
chronicle  might  well  chill  the  enthusiasm  of 
any  but  the  Great  Hearts  that  these  two 
showed   themselves   to   be. 

A  crisis,  however,  was  at  hand.  The 
bloodshed  of  the  sandal  wood  traffic  had 
been  destructive.  The  kidnapping  that 
followed,  caused  the  death  of  hundreds 
of    natives    in    captivity.      But    measles, 
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whooping  cough,  dysentery  and  venereal 
disease,  all  introduced  by  white  men  and 
their  ships,  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most 
deadly  of  all  the  destructive  agencies  that 
had  been  inflicted  upon  these  unhappy 
Islanders.  Such  diseases  spread  among 
the  ignorant  victims  with  lightning  rapidity 
and  with  terrible  consequences. 

It  was  a  trading  ship,  called  the  Blue 
Belly  that  brought  the  measles  to  Erro- 
manga.  Measles,  a  sickness  that  in  civil- 
ized countries,  and  under  proper  care  and 
sanitary  conditions  is  comparatively  harm- 
less, proved  among  these  unsophisticated 
Islanders  to  be  a  veritable  black  death. 
They  knew  of  no  remedial  methods,  the 
sick  mixed  with  the  healthy,  and  fatahsm 
and  neglect  proved  ready  agents  of  death. 
Friend  and  foe  were  laid  low  together. 
Scores  and  hundreds  died,  and  again  other 
scores     and    hundreds,     until    competent 
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observers  reckoned  up  the  total  death  roll 
to  be  2,000. 

This  awful  plague  happened  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  labours  of  George  Gordon  and 
his  wife  on  the  Island. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  a  disastrous 
hurricane,  that  carried  destruction  in  its 
track,  swept  over  the  Island.  This  added 
terror,  following  the  death  scenes  of  the 
plague,  goaded  the  natives  into  raging  fury 
for  revenge  against  the  white  race. 

On  Erromanga,  as  indeed  on  all  the 
Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  beUef  in 
Disease  Makers  is  universal.  According 
to  the  native  superstition  no  one  dies 
naturally.  Some  person  must  have 
exercised  sorcery  or  witchcraft,  so  causing 
death.  Hurricanes  are  traced  to  the  same 
malignant  source.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  the  dread  events  of  the 
early   months   of   1861   united   the   whole 
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population  of  the  Island  in  the  effort  to 
discover  who  could  be  the  perpetrator  of 
such  universal  death  and  disaster. 

The  Disease  Makers  argued  that  all  the 
evil  had  been  brought  about  by  the  white 
tribe.  The  imperious  demand  of  the  Island 
vendetta  was  blood  for  blood.  FaiUng 
the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  their 
relatives,  or  at  any  rate  members  of  their 
tribe,  must  suffer  the  death  penalty.  The 
traders'  way  of  escape  by  sea  was  always 
available.  The  Blue  Bell  and  her  crew 
had  gone.  But  two  members  of  the  white 
tribe  were  available.  The  pleadings  of 
the  Dillon's  Bay  natives  who  had  benefited 
by  the  gentle  kindliness  of  George  Gordon 
and  his  wife  might  perhaps  have  availed 
had  not  a  sinister  suggestion  been  made — 
it  is  whispered  by  dissolute  traders — that 
the  Missionaries  were  responsible  for  all  the 
disaster  that  had  visited  the  Island. 
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It  is  an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the 
intense  hold  that  superstition  has  upon  the 
native  mind,  that  even  Mr.  Gordon's  self- 
denying  labours  and  courage  in  going  from 
village  to  village  carrying  nourishing  food 
and  comforts  to  the  suffering  people  could 
not  remove  the  false  impression ;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  about  a  hundred 
young  people  who  had  put  themselves 
under  the  Missionary's  care  recovered. 

The  heathen  saw  their  friends  falling  on 
every  side.  They  argued  that  disease  was 
"  made  "  by  Disease  producers  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Gordon  was  a  Chief  of  this  order 
because  he  had  "  seen  the  sickness  coming 
and  had  told  them  how  dreadful  it  was." 

And  so,  maddened  by  the  reign  of  death 
all  around,  the  heathen  of  Unepang,  a  very 
stronghold  of  malignant  hatred,  resolved 
to  take  the  lives  of  the  Missionaries. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Gordon — 
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still  brave  and  calmly  intent  on  his  mission 
of  good,  though  he  knew  of  the  dangers — 
left  the  Mission  Cottage  to  work  at  the 
erection  of  a  httle  grass  house  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley  where 
they  then  lived.  Seven  or  eight  young 
natives  who  were  assisting  in  this  work 
accompanied  the  Missionary.  One  of  these 
he  kept  to  help  him  with  the  building, 
while  the  others  went  to  cut  and  bring  the 
long  reed-grass  for  thatching  the  roof. 

Shortly  before  noon  a  party  of  nine  men 
from  Unepang  and  Bunkil  (Lovo,  the  Chief 
of  Bunkil,  being  one  of  their  number) 
arrived  at  the  Mission  Cottage  and  inquired 
of  Mrs.  Gordon  where  her  husband  was, 
adding  that  they  wanted  calico  for  netditingi 
— which  is  a  strip  of  cloth  tied  round  the 
loins  of  the  men — as  they  wished  to  begin 
to  attend  church.  Mrs.  Gordon  told  them 
that  he  was  working  at  the  new  house. 
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They  immediately  proceeded  down  the  hill. 
When  they  got  about  half-way,  they  halted 
in  a  thick  cluster  of  bush,  through  which 
the  narrow,  steep  footpath  leads.  Lovo, 
the  ringleader,  ordered  all  to  sit  down. 
He  then  reminded  Uhuvili  and  Uven  of 
the  oath  they  had  taken  that  morning  on 
the  table-land  before  they  reached  the 
Mission  House,  and  asked  if  they  were 
"  unchanged."  They  answered  freely, 
Itnesong,  nam  unam,  marima,  "  True  for 
ever,  and  now  for  it''  Uhuvili  at  once  rose 
and  started  alone  for  Saddle  Hill,  where 
George  Gordon  was  working ;  the  other 
eight  remained  in  the  thicket,  ready  for  the 
horrid  deed.  As  Uhuvili  approached,  the 
young  native  who  was  helping  Mr.  Gordon 
exclaimed,  "  That  is  Uhuvili.  A  very  bad 
man,  who  has  murdered  many  people  in 
his  time." 

Mr.  Gordon  saluted  Uhuvili,  and,  taking 
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the  battle-axe  out  of  his  hand,  asked  him 
why  he  carried  such  a  dangerous  weapon, 
at  the  same  time  running  his  thumb  along 
the  edge  and  remarking  how  sharp  it  was. 
He  then  returned  the  axe.  Uhuvili  said 
that  men  were  at  the  Mission  House  and 
wanted  calico.  At  once  Mr.  Gordon  wrote 
on  a  piece  of  board,  "  Give  these  men  a 
fathom  of  calico  each,"  and  told  the  Chief 
to  take  it  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  would  give 
it  them. 

But  to  this  the  Chief  demurred  and  said  : 
"  There  is  a  sick  man  and  we  want  you 
to  come  and  give  him  medicine."  This  was 
enough.  TelUng  UhuviU  to  lead  the  way, 
George  Gordon  at  once  wrapped  up  his 
plate  of  food  saying  :  "  Look,  I  have  not 
yet  eaten,  but  I  can  do  that  as  well  at  the 
Mission  House  as  here." 

The  Chief  waited  for  Gordon  to  lead  and 
followed  close  behind.     Had  Gordon  known 
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that  an  Erromangan  almost  always  strikes 
from  behind,  he  might  have  divined  the  evil 
purpose  in  the  savage's  heart.  But  he 
strode  on.  Half-way  to  the  thicket  the 
dry  grass  along  the  track  was  burning. 
Uhuvih  told  the  Missionary  to  go  carefully 
because  of  the  fire,  but  a  suspicion  of 
evil  had  rushed  into  Mr.  Gordon's  mind  and 
he  walked  rapidly  forward. 

Presently  they  neared  the  fatal  gully, 
and  instantly  Lovo  the  Bunkil  Chief  rushed 
out  upon  the  Missionary  to  strike.  Gordon 
dashed  past  Lovo,  only  to  be  faced  by  the 
natives  lying  in  ambush.  A  half-fallen 
tree  lay  across  the  track.  A  savage  was 
standing  upon  it,  and  struck,  again  from 
behind,  sinking  his  tomahawk  into  Gordon's 
back.  Stunned  and  bleeding  he  dashed 
on  over  the  boulders  on  the  track,  until 
a  second  savage  struck  him  a  fearful  gash 
in   the  palm   as  he  raised  his  right   arm 
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to  ward  off  the  blow.  By  sheer  strength 
Gordon  grasped  the  axe  and  threw  the 
savage  off  the  track.  Another  struck. 
His  axe  too  was  seized. 

Then  the  yells  of  his  savage  pursuers 
caused  him  to  look  round.  UhuviU 
and  Lovo  were  close  upon  him.  Panting 
from  exertion  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood 
he  struggled  on.  In  another  moment 
Uhuvili  was  upon  him,  and,  swinging  his 
sharp  battle  axe  aloft,  plunged  it  into  the 
Missionary's  neck.  He  fell  forward  on 
his  face,  and  the  murderer,  with  his  axe, 
dragged  his  victim  into  a  hut  by  the  side 
of  the  path  ;  and  there  the  savages  sat 
round,  and  watching,  mocked  his  death 
throes. 

A  native  named  Uven  undertook  to  com- 
plete the  day's  dreadful  tragedy,  and 
hastened  off  to  the  Mission  Cottage.  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  heard  the  yells  of  the  savages. 
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She  was  standing  a  Httle  away  from  the  door. 
"  Uven,"  she  said,  "  What  is  the  noise 
for  ? "  "  Only  the  boys  playing,"  he 
repHed.  With  a  trembling  heart  she  turned 
and  said  "  Where  are  the  boys  ?  "  This 
was  what  the  savage  had  hoped  for.  He 
was  behind  his  victim,  and  seizing  the 
opportunity  he  swung  his  axe  aloft  and 
struck  her  a  fearful  blow  in  the  shoulder. 
She  fell  at  his  feet.  Another  blow  from  that 
terrible  axe  almost  severed  her  head  from 
her  body. 

Husband  and  wife,  separated  by  a  few 
minutes  only,  together  received  the 
Martyrs'  Crown.  The  gentle  lady  and  her 
strong  husband,  equally  brave  in  life  and 
in  death,  had  given  their  all  for  Erromanga. 

All  was  over.  But  was  it  ?  Did  not  their 
dying,  and  such  dying,  bring  nearer  the  day 
of  emancipation  for  Erromanga.  Far 
beyond  the  shores  of  that   tragic   Island 
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the  blood  shed  that  day  declared  once 
more  to  the  peoples  of  the  world — white 
and  black  alike — that  death  in  the  service 
and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  is  not  death  at  all, 
but  inspiring,  throbbing,  ennobling,  God- 
given  Life. 

One  proof — pathetically  small  in  itself 
perhaps,  but  great  in  that  it  meant  the 
beginning  of  the  breach  in  that  adamant 
wall  of  heathenism — was  that  these  mur- 
derers, unlike  the  murderers  of  years 
before,  were  afraid  to  feast  on  the  bodies 
of  their  victims.  They  did  not  remain  to 
remove  the  bodies — but  left  them  where 
they  fell. 

And  then  came  the  faithful  few, 
men  and  women  whose  hearts  had  been 
softened  by  the  gentle  deeds  of  the  Mission- 
ary and  his  winsome  wife,  and  their  holy 
words  about  Jesus.  Their  hearts  were 
breaking.     There  was  awe  in  the  presence 
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of  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  their  sakes. 
''Like  Jesus,"  they  felt.  "Just  what 
Jesus  did.  He  died  that  we  might 
Hve." 

Reverently  they  gathered  the  mangled 
remains  of  their  revered  Missionaries,  and 
laid  them  together  in  a  grave  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  near  where  the  martyred 
Williams  and  Harris  fell. 

On  the  Sabbath  following  the  martyr- 
dom the  few  broken-hearted  converts  rang 
the  bell  of  the  Httle  Mission  Church  to 
call  to  worship  all  who  would  meet  with 
them  to  pray  for  blood-stained  Erromanga. 
Did  ever  bell  pray  as  that  ? 

Bishop  Patteson  (subsequently  himself 
martyred  at  Santa  Cruz)  was  the  first  to 
visit  Erromanga  after  the  martyrdom. 
He  felt  the  bereavement  keenly,  for  he  loved 
the  Gordons,  and  every  year  called  on  them 
as  he   sailed   past.     On   this   occasion   he 
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landed  and  read  the  Burial  Service  over  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs.  How  our  Uttle 
differences  vanish  in  the  great  event  of 
death. 
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Hail  Canada  ! 

Though  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church,  the  intervals  between  seed 
sowing  and  harvest  are  sometimes  long,  and 
call  for  faith  and  patience.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  second  tragedy  on 
Erromanga  was  to  scatter  the  little  band 
of  converts.  Some  fled  to  Aneityum — 
the  only  Island  then  emerging  from 
heathenism ;  others  to  Tanna  and  else- 
where ;  but  a  remnant  remained,  and  with 
pathetic  simplicity,  tried,  in  face  of  constant 
threats  and  danger,  to  maintain  their  faith. 
As  opportunities  offered,  they  conducted 
a  fitful  form  of  worship,  of  which  the  out- 
standing feature  was  prayer. 
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But  the  record  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Gordon's  sped  far  and  wide — with  its 
mission  of  inspiration,  and  its  call  to  the 
brave  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  make 
fresh  endeavour,  for  the  honour  of  Christ, 
to  conquer  this  stronghold  of  heathenism. 

And  yet  it  is  terrible  to  record  that  some 
men,  or  rather  beings  calling  themselves 
men,  sailed  to  Tanna  with  the  tidings  of 
the  murder  of  the  Gordons  and  advised  the 
Tannese  to  do  the  same  to  the  Missionaries 
on  that  Island ! 

When  the  dread  news  reached  the  far 
shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  Gordon's  blind 
mother  cried  for  her  brave  son,  George,  as 
in  the  language  of  David — "  Oh,  my  son, 
my  son !  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee! " 
Little  did  that  splendid  mother  dream,  as 
she  bewailed  her  lost  boy,  that  the  mantle 
that  fell  from  his  shoulders  was  soon  to 
light  upon  her  remaining  son,  whose  spirit 
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was  then  being  stirred  within  him  lest 
there  should  follow  none  to  bear  forward 
the  Standard  of  the  Cross  on  the  blood- 
stained Martyr  Isle. 

It  could  not  be  that  this  should  be  the 
end.  Canada  and  Scotland  together  vowed 
to  God  that  nothing  should  deter  them 
from  sending  fresh  forces  to  conquer  where 
the  brave  had  died  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

While  this  was  happening  the  spirit  of 
the  handful  of  Erromangan  converts  began 
to  revive,  as  they  contemplated  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  sacrifice  that  had  been  accom- 
plished for  their  good.  The  martyr  impulse 
commenced  to  stir  their  dull  minds  to 
courage  and  patience,  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  those  who  had  fled  returned  to  face 
the  task. 

George  Gordon  had  used  every  moment 
of  the  four  years  of  his  labour  for  the  King- 
dom   to    good    purpose.     In    the    night 
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watches,  when  awake  to  surprise  his  would- 
be  murderers,  and  at  every  odd  moment 
that  could  be  stolen  between  itinerating, 
sick  visiting  and  so  forth,  he  was  eagerly 
engaged  in  translating  the  Gospels  into  the 
language  of  Erromanga.  Thus  he  left  a 
priceless  legacy  in  the  Scriptures  which 
were  born  of  his  so  strenuous  and  self- 
denying  effort. 

The  Living  Word  thus  supplied,  lent  force 
and  nerve  to  the  living  witnesses,  until  the 
tide  began  slowly  but  surely  to  show  signs 
of  turning,  as  one  here  and  another  there 
asked  about  the  Good  Spirit  whom  the 
dead  Missionaries  worshipped  and  served. 

Neither  did  the  solicitude  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  its  one  time  charge, 
nor  its  devotion  to  the  memory  of  its  great 
missionary  adventurer,  John  Williams, 
allow  the  cause  of  Erromanga  to  be  for- 
gotten. 
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Within  a  few  short  months  the  Mission 
ship,  John  Williams  visited  the  Island  of 
Aneityum  and  took  back  to  Erromanga, 
at  their  own  request,  the  remainder  of 
the  refugee  converts  who  had  resolved  to 
return,  whether  to  Hve  or  die,  for  the  Cause 
of  Christ  on  their  own  Island. 

On  their  arrival  at  Dillon's  Bay,  Kowiowi, 
the  murderer  of  John  Williams  was  holding 
a  great  feast.  Crowds  of  savages — armed 
to  the  teeth  looked  on  threateningly. 
Notwithstanding,  the  converts  dared  to 
face  the  venture,  and  were  landed  and  left 
to  continue  the,  humanly  speaking,  unequal 
fight.  The  arrival  of  the  vessel  and  the 
news  of  the  fresh  invasion  brought  natives 
from  all  quarters.  They  swam  the  Williams 
river  in  crowds — holding  their  weapons 
above  their  heads — and  assembled  in  a 
great  multitude  with  gestures  and  shouting 
that  boded  ill  for  the  little  Christian  band. 
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By  this  time  the  sandal  wood  trade  was 
dying  out.  The  greedy  rush  for  the  wood, 
and  the  reckless  methods  of  procuring  it, 
had  well  nigh  stripped  Erromanga  bare  of 
her  beautiful  forests  of  aromatic  trees. 
Thereupon  the  exploiters  cast  about  to  find 
some  new  method  of  profit  out  of  the 
"  niggers."  They  succeeded  only  too 
surely.  Not  trees  this  time,  but  men  and 
women  were  removed ;  and  Erromanga, 
like  many  other  of  the  Islands  suffered  the 
withdrawal  of  her  best  manhood,  and 
started  down  the  dreary  road  of  depopula- 
tion and  death. 

The  new  source  of  wealth  to  the 
traders,  and  of  death  to  the  natives, 
was  the  deportation — styled  "collecting  "or 
"  recruiting  "  of  the  best  manhood  of  the 
Islands  for  plantation  work  in  New  Cale- 
donia, Fiji  and  Queensland.  The  bland 
and   pious    arguments    of   the   originators 
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of  this  system  of  "  indentured  labour," 
that  would  "  civilize  the  natives  and  do 
more  good  than  Missions," — when  placed 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  doings 
of  the  recruiting  ships — "  snatch-snatch- 
ships"  as  the  natives  significantly  called 
them — read  like  blasphemies. 

The  deeds  of  blood  that  had  character- 
ized the  sandal  wood  trade  were  soon  out- 
done by  this  Kanaka  (Man)  Traffic. 
"  Blackbirding  "  paid.  Healthy  "  recruits  " 
were  worth  from  £io  to  £20  a  head  to  the 
recruiter ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the 
golden  profits  of  every  labour  ship.  The 
more  crowded  the  ship  the  more  profit- 
able the  cargo  !  By  wiles  and  tinsel  wares, 
beads,  mirrors,  trinkets,  gaudy  garments, 
anything — they  succeeded  at  first.  Then 
strong  drink,  guns  and  ammunition 
helped  the  harvesting.  At  length  decep- 
tion    and     violence    were     brought    into 
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play,  and  a  virtual  slave  traffic  was 
inaugurated. 

The  method  was  for  the  recruiters' 
vessel  to  Ue  off  and  on  near  some  con- 
venient landing  place.  Two  boats  were 
sent  ashore — one  lying  a  little  way  from 
land  with  fire  arms  ready  for  instant  use 
should  threats  jeopardize  the  crew  of  the 
other  boat  parleying  for  recruits. 

When  the  recruiters'  boats  returned, 
their  loads  of  natives  were  taken  aboard. 
By  signs — for  none  on  the  recruiting  vessel 
knew  the  multitudinous  languages  of  the 
Group — such  as  the  holding  up  of  three 
fingers  (understood  by  the  natives  to  mean 
three  moons  of  absence)  the  recruits  were 
invited,  or  made,  to  "  touch  the  pen " 
— equal  to  "  signing  on."  The  "  inden- 
tured "  victim  was  thereafter  doomed  to 
a  term  of  three  years — frequently  extended, 
by  strategy  and  deceit,  to  six,  nine  or  even 
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twelve  years  (if  death  did  not  intervene) 
in  the  sugar  swamps  of  a  foreign  land. 

The  misery  and  bloodshed  and  the  fear- 
ful death  roll  of  this  cruel  traffic  is  a  story 
of  horror  and  despair  for  which  no 
sacrifice  can  ever  make  adequate  reparation. 

For  years  the  protests  of  the  Missionaries 
were  scouted  and  ridiculed  ;  until  at  length 
the  evil  became  so  hideous  that  it  could 
not  be  denied. 

Cases  came  before  the  Law  Courts. 
The  exposure  of  ghastly  details  aroused 
indignation,  and  led  to  Commissions  of 
Investigation,  followed  by  Naval  policing 
of  the  Islands,  all  of  which  proved  the 
truth ;  but  for  years  the  Traffic  was  still 
allowed  to  continue,  the  convenient  dust 
thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  being 
called  "  Regulations." 

This  dread  traffic  soon  became  to  the 
work  of  the  Missionary  a  menace  greater 
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than  even  the  sandal  wood  trade.  Native 
quarrels  and  domestic  disputes  were  the 
deUght  of  the  recruiter.  His  ship  offered 
an  instant  and  easy  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  a  happy  voyage  to  the 
white  man's  land  with  all  its  attractions 
and  rewards.  And  as  for  tribal  fights — 
they  were  like  harvest  to  the  recruiter. 
The  defeated,  and  the  refugees,  found  in  his 
ship  a  welcome  and  an  easy  way  of  escape, 
and  incidentally  put  into  the  pockets  of  their 
"  rescuers  "  so  many  5^20  notes. 

And  if  they  should  live  to  return — 
10,000  young  natives  from  the  New  Hebrides 
are  computed  to  have  died  in  slavery — the 
goods  that  they  purchased,  or  received 
instead  of  pay,  on  leaving  for  home,  were 
valuables  that  avaricious  old  chiefs  and  rival 
tribesmen  coveted,  and  soon  secured.  And 
it  was  not  long  before  the  returned  Kanaka 
sank   back   into   nudity   and    cannibalism 
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— often  a  more  gross  and  dangerous  heathen 
through  contact  with  "  civihzation." 

If  perchance  a  "  return  "  were  landed  on 
an  Island  or  at  a  district  other  than  his 
own — as  often  happened— the  cannibal 
cooking  oven  was  his  lot. 

These  dread  hindrances  to  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  New  Hebrides,  coupled 
with  the  multiplicity  of  the  languages  and 
the  isolation  of  the  Group,  explain  the  slow 
progress.  They  also  illustrate  the  marvel 
of  the  Gospel  in  making  any  progress  at 
aU  ;  and  they  teach  with  terrible  emphasis 
the  solemn  truth  of  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  the  Gordons, 
the  old  struggle  continued.  In  time,  how- 
ever, natives  got  to  learn  the  deceitful 
methods  of  the  Kanaka  ships.  Their  fellow 
Islanders  did  not  return.  Promises  were 
found  to  be  false,  and  thirst  for  revenge 
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resulted.  In  their  little  outriggers  natives 
would  go  out  to  meet  the  recruiters'  boat. 
Suddenly  they  would  leap  into  the  sea, 
and  swim  towards  the  boat,  as  if  to  recruit — 
concealing  the  deadly  tomahawk.  Arriv- 
ing near  the  boat  they  would  dive  under 
her  keel  to  upset  the  boat  and  strike  death 
to  the  white  men  struggling  in  the  water. 
The  recruiting  vessel  in  revenge  would 
fire  into  the  shore  villages,  and  so  the 
endless  conflict  continued. 

All  through  this  weary  period  the 
converts  and  Samoan  Teachers,  encouraged 
by  visits  of  Missionaries  from  the  adjacent 
Islands  of  Aneityum  and  Tanna,  were 
holding  on  to  their  heroic  task,  and  winning 
a  few  to  their  Lord. 

But  now  the  time  had  come  for  another 
chief  agent,  raised  up  of  God,  to  take  up 
the  task  so  tragically  laid  down  by  George 
Gordon.     His  brother,   James  D.   Gordon 
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had  made  a  vow  on  hearing  of  George 
Gordon's  martyrdom,  that  if  God  would 
permit,  he  would  go  to  Erromanga  and 
commence  work  where  his  martyred  brother 
fell. 

Like  George  Gordon,  his  brother  James 
was  a  man  of  powerful  build — both  were 
over  six  feet  in  height.  Besides  being 
physically  strong  James  Gordon  was  a 
man  of  immense  strength  of  character. 
The  instant  that  he  felt  the  call  of  God  to 
follow  his  brother  he  gave  himself  up  with 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  task  of 
preparation  for  the  field.  His  dead  brother 
had  left  a  grammar  of  the  Erromangan 
language,  as  well  as  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  these  he  studied  with 
unremitting  care.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  medicine  and  made  himself  pro- 
ficient in  the  multitudinous  trades  that 
go  towards  fitting  a  pioneer  for  successful 
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life  work  in  the  lonely  and  wild  Islands  to 
which  he  was  about  to  set  his  face. 

For  courage,  James  Gordon  was  the  equal 
of  his  brother  George.  He  was  also  "  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,"  and  whole-hearted  in  his 
devotion  to  the  Cause  of  the  Gospel. 
Gordon's  mother  in  Nova  Scotia — aged 
and  almost  bhnd — wept  for  her  martyred 
son,  but  gave  another  son  to  take  his  place. 

The  faith  of  the  Httle  band  of  converts 
on  Erromanga  was  being  sorely  tried  by 
the  long  period  of  waiting.  Months  passed 
and  no  shepherd  came  to  care  for  the 
scattered  flock.  They  had  seen  their 
Missionaries  die  ;  and  the  realization  that 
the  sacrifice  was  for  them,  had  kept  the 
lamp  burning  in  their  hearts  even  in  the 
darkest  days  ;  but  with  what  longing  they 
scanned  every  ship  that  sailed  towards 
their  Island  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
bring  them  succour. 
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At  length,  in  1864,  the  Mission  ship 
sailed  into  Dillon's  Bay.  There  was  an 
eager  rush  of  canoes  to  board  the  vessel. 
And  there,  standing  alone,  was  James 
Gordon,  taller  and  not  unlike  his  brother 
in  features.  Umo,  a  convert,  singled  him 
out,  rushed  to  him,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet 
with  tears  of  joy  cried  out,  "  My  own 
Missi  has  come." 

James  Gordon  had  so  carefully  studied 
his  brother's  translations  that  he  was  able 
to  converse  with  the  natives  almost  from 
the  moment  he  arrived. 

One  of  the  first  incidents  that  occurred 
following  James  Gordon's  arrival  was  the 
death  of  Kowiowi,  the  murderer  of  Williams. 
He  was  killed  in  a  fight,  and  though  he  died 
a  heathen,  his  relatives  begged  that  he 
might  be  buried  in  the  Christian  graveyard  ; 
and  so — side  by  side  with  the  Martyrs — the 
murderer  was  laid  to  await  the  resurrection. 
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The  converts  were  gathered  together 
and  work  began  in  earnest.  James 
Gordon  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy 
and  force  of  character,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  traversed  inland.  He  held 
that  where  a  native  could  go  he  could  go, 
and  in  spite  of  all  threats,  he  soon  estab- 
lished a  second  Mission  Station  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Island  where  he  built  himself 
a  little  Mission   Cottage. 

Not  content  to  compass  the  salvation  of 
one  Island  only,  James  Gordon's  heart, 
like  the  heart  of  the  great  John  Williams, 
looked  out  from  Erromanga  to  the 
Islands  away  to  the  North — crowded 
with  cannibals  and  utterly  without  the 
Gospel. 

Two  natives  of  the  large  Island  of  Santo 
happened  to  be  landed  at  Dillon's  Bay, 
and  came  to  the  Mission  Station  for  refuge. 
Gordon  took  them  in,  learned  from  them 
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their    language,    prepared    a    primer,    and 
had  it  printed. 

The  spirit  of  adventure,  and  his  deep 
solicitude  for  the  heathen,  set  James 
Gordon's  heart  on  saving  Santo  as  well  as 
Erromanga.  By  this  time  he  had  eight 
young  Erromangan  natives  in  training  as 
Teachers.  These  he  could  leave  for  an 
interval  to  look  after  the  converts. 
Calling  at  Aniwa,  he  had  no  trouble  in 
inducing  John  G.  Pat  on  to  undertake 
with  him  the  new  enterprise,  and  together 
they  sailed  300  miles  among  the  Islands 
and  landed  on  Santo.  Gordon  lived  here 
in  a  tent  and  taught  the  natives  daily,  in 
their  own  language  (greatly  to  their  wonder) 
the  Evangel  of  God.  As  an  indication  of 
the  hold  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives 
by  Gordon,  a  water  supply  which  Gordon 
rigged  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  "  Gordon's  Well." 
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On  his  return  from  Santo  he  plunged 
afresh  into  the  absorbing  task.  He  built 
another  outstation  at  Potnuma  and  made 
the  great  cave  there  into  a  church.  The 
children  were  his  especial  care.  The  old 
chiefs  were  hatching  plots  against  Gordon 
already,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  words ; 
but  the  children  came,  as  they  put  it  in 
their  picturesque  language  "  to  learn  the 
Entrance  to  the  Way" ;  and  many  a  young 
heart  learned  to  love  Jesus.  Thus  the 
foundations  were  laid.  But  the  super- 
structure was  to  be  for  other  hands. 

What  little  chances,  apparently,  saved 
James  Gordon  from  death  !  Once,  on  his 
Missionary  itinerary  inland,  he  shared  his 
scanty  meal  with  Ifwa,  the  great  Chief  of 
the  East,  and  talked  respectfully  with  him. 
That  little  act  saved  him  from  being  mur- 
dered. Ifwa  held  back  his  savages  because 
the  Missionary  had  been  his  friend. 
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In  1867,  the  Mission  on  Erromanga  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
James  McNair  and  his  wife.  Their  arrival 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  work.  They 
were  settled  at  Dillon's  Bay. 

Mr.  McNair  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
piety,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  realized 
how  deadly  was  the  menace  to  the  natives, 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Mission,  of  the  hate- 
ful Kanaka  traffic.  His  whole  soul  revolted 
at  the  iniquities  of  this  kidnapping  system. 
He  saw  with  bitterness  of  heart  the  bloody 
conflicts,  the  breaking  up  of  family  ties  and 
social  life  and  the  general  demorahzation 
resulting  from  the  trade.  His  verdict  was 
that  the  Kanaka  traffic  was  "the  con- 
summation of  villainies."  An  indignant 
letter  of  his,  giving  distinct  statements  of 
fact  in  language  unmistakable,  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commodore  of  the  Aus- 
trahan  Station  and  ultimately  reached  a 
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Member  of  Parliament.  The  action  taken 
in  consequence  brought  a  sensible  change 
in  the  tone  of  the  Government  towards  the 
evil  system. 

But  Mr.  McNair's  health  was  not  equal 
to  the  strain  of  the  work  and  the  climate. 
Not  that  threats  deterred  him.  But  the 
nightly  vigil  to  guard  against  surprise 
attack,  and  the  tension  of  a  barricaded 
house,  were  not  helpful  to  a  weakened 
constitution.  Undeterred  and  resolute  he 
held  on  to  his  work,  winning  the  affection  of 
numbers  of  natives  by  his  Christ-like  bearing. 
But  the  body  was  too  frail  for  the  great 
heart  that  drove  it,  and  at  length  suc- 
cumbed. On  the  i6th  of  July,  1870,  James 
McNair  died,  and  was  buried  on  Erromanga, 
as  truly  a  martyr  as  those  who  had  been  slain 
by  the  savages,  and  as  devoted  a  Missionary 
as  ever  went  to  the  South  Seas.  His  dust 
lies  by  the  side  of  the  murdered  Gordons. 
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From  the  first,  James  Gordon  had  set 
his  heart  on  the  children.  An  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  gives  a  little  glimpse 
of  the  sort  of  encouragement  this  great  man 
of  God  had  to  cling  to  in  his  lonely  task  : 

Potnilo — a  big  Chief — was  asked  for 
permission  to  open  up  a  new  Mission  Station. 
He  refused.  His  little  son — a  boy  of  ten — 
loved  James  Gordon  and  grieved  over  his 
father's  obstinacy.  At  length  Potnilo 
allowed  the  lad  to  stay  with  Gordon.  Not 
for  long,  however,  for  he  remembered  that 
the  lad  would  be  lost  to  heathenism  under 
the  influence  of  the  Missionary.  Accord- 
ingly he  appointed  a  Feast  Day  and 
ordered  his  son  Novolu  to  be  present. 
(No  eyes  can  look  on  the  obscenities  of  a 
heathen  feast  and  dance,  and  blot  out  the 
hideous  and  debasing  vision.) 

"  In  three  days,  Missi  I  shall  be  back," 
said  Novolu  as  he  left.     "  You  will  never 
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see  Novolu  again  "  was  the  comment  of  a 
native  standing  by.  On  the  third  day 
before  dawn  there  was  a  rap  at  Gordon's 
door.  "  Who  is  that  ?  "  ''  I,  Missi."  "  Is 
it  you,  Novolu  ?  "  "  Yes  Missi.  I  have 
run  away.  They  were  speaking  evil  of 
Jesus.  They  had  made  me  a  prisoner, 
but  I  escaped."  The  lad  learned  to  read 
and  pray,  and  in  spite  of  all  threats  clung 
to  the  Missionary,  and  became  one  of  his 
hopes  for  the  salvation  of  Erromanga. 

Opposition  began  to  grow  so  bitter,  that 
it  was  courting  death  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  heathen  at  night.  They  watched 
around  the  Mission  House  for  every  chance 
to  strike.  And  so,  to  lengthen  out  the  days 
of  his  usefulness,  not  for  lack  of  courage, 
for  a  braver  man  than  James  Gordon  never 
lived,  he  put  a  wood  ceiling  to  the  roof 
of  his  cottage,  and  every  night  mounted 
a  ladder  and  through  a  trap  door  dragged 
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Hail  Canada  ! 

the  ladder  after  him.  Often  he  spent  the 
nights  in  prayer  and  translation  work 
rather  than  sleep.  It  was  his  eager  purpose 
to  leave  to  Erromanga,  should  his  life  be 
taken,  the  Living  Word,  which  he  was 
persuaded  would  witness  to  the  hearts  of 
the  islanders,  and  ultimately  bring  in  the 
Reign  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Two  children  of  Nerimpow,  to  both  of 
whom  it  was  said  Gordon  had  given  medicine, 
died.  Their  deaths  were  put  down  as 
due  to  the  Missionary,  and  the  heathen 
became  more  enraged  than  ever.  The 
summer,  too,  had  been  unusually  unhealthy, 
and  for  this  Gordon  was  blamed. 

These  were  the  final  arguments  for  remov- 
ing the  Missionary's  influence  once  and  for 
all  from  Erromanga.  "  For,"  said  they, 
"  those  in  distant  lands  will  surely  not  be 
mad  enough  to  send  a  tampenum  (successor) 
to  this  last  man." 
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On  Thursday,  March  7th,  1872,  the 
converts  had  gone  to  cut  poles  to  fence 
the  burying  place.  James  Gordon  was 
working  hard  at  his  translation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  assisted  by  his  faithful 
pundit  Soso.  He  had  reached  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  had  come  almost 
to  the  words  of  the  dying  Stephen,  "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,"  when  two 
heathen — Nerimpow  and  Nare — appeared 
on  the  verandah,  and  asked  for  some 
empty  bottles.  Suspecting  nothing,  the 
Missionary  rose  and  gave  the  bottles. 
But  the  two  savages  still  hung  about  on 
the  verandah,  and  Gordon  sat  down  in  his 
chair  and  talked  to  them.  Nerimpow  was 
slightly  behind  the  chair,  and,  seizing  the 
opportunity  when  Nare  was  talking,  he 
raised  his  tomahawk  and  dashed  it  into  the 
Missionary's  face.  So  terrible  was  the 
blow  that  the  weapon  stuck  in  his  head. 
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Gordon  staggered  up  and  struggled  to  the 
door,  and  there  fell  heavily  inside  beside 
the  table.  His  lips  moved,  and  with  one 
long  deep  gasp  his  Spirit  had  joined  the 
Martyr  band — the  sixth  to  die  to  bring 
blood-stained  Erromanga  to  God. 

The  murderers  fled.  Soso  came  in  soon 
after  to  find,  to  his  unutterable  grief,  his 
Missi  lying  dead.  He  made  a  rude  coffin, 
and  the  broken-hearted  converts  dug  a 
shallow  grave,  and,  in  bitter  grief  and 
prayer  to  God  to  have  pity  on  them  and 
still  to  save  Erromanga,  they  buried  their 
loved  Missionary.  John  G.  Paton  was 
on  Aniwa,  and  Soso  well  knew  that  help 
and  sympathy  would  be  certain  there. 
His  note  is  preserved  for  us  : — 

"  I  am  Soso.  Love  to  you,  Missi  Paton. 
The  Erromangans  have  killed  Missi  Gordon, 
and  he  is  not  here  now.  Nerimpow  cut  his 
forehead  with  a  tomahawk  one  time  only, 
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and  I  buried  him  according  to  his  word 
spoken  to  me,  namely,  '  If  I  die,  bury  me 
here  and  afterwards  send  word  to  the 
Missionaries.'  " 

Soso  and  his  friends  subsequently  went  by 
canoe  to  Aniwa,  and  after  conversation  and 
prayer  returned  resolved  to  conquer  Erro- 
manga  for  Jesus,  or  die. 
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Victory 

By  this  time  the  work  of  evangehzing  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands  had,  with  splendid 
self-effacement,  been  handed  over  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entirely  to  the 
Presbyterians.  A  nobler  withdrawal  there 
could  not  have  been,  for  the  honour 
of  pioneering  the  New  Hebrides  belongs  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 

When  asked  of  the  character  of  the 
Missionaries  who  saved  the  New  Hebrides 
for  Christ,  Professor  Henry  Drummond, 
who  had  visited  the  Mission  Stations  of  the 
Group,  replied  "  Every  man  is  a  King,''' 
And  the  history  of  the  Mission  from  the  very 
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outset,  and  even  down  to  the  present  day, 
proves  this  amply. 

Was  Erromanga  to  be  given  up  ?  Surely 
Six  Martyrs  were  enough !  Never  was  the 
answer  more  swift  and  decisive.  At  the 
very  moment  that  James  Gordon  was  laid 
low,  H.  A.  Robertson  was  on  the  way  from 
Canada.  Two  months  later  he  reached 
Aneityum,  the  southernmost  Island,  and  the 
first  news  that  greeted  him  was  that  the 
Erromangans  had  killed  James  Gordon. 
Yet  he  deliberately  preferred  Erromanga  as 
his  charge  ;  and  to  Erromanga  he  and  his 
brave  wife  sailed. 

Gordon's  murderer  was  present  on  the 
beach,  with  the  crowds  of  dirty  men  and 
women  all  standing  amazed  at  the  advent 
of  yet  another  Missionary,  so  soon  to  take 
possession  of  their  land. 

Mr.  Robertson  had  not  been  long  at  his 
task   before   it   was  revealed  to  him  that 
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God  had  indeed  spoken  to  the  Erromangans 
through  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood. 
The  Martyrs  had  not  died  in  vain.  How 
great  was  the  impression  came  out  in  such 
incidents  as  the  following. 

Nuferuvi,  a  native  woman,  was  taken  very 
ill.  Mr.  Robertson  visited  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  immediately  silenced  him :  "  Missi 
don't  speak,  I  have  seen  something  wonder- 
ful. I  see  it  yet :  Why  do  you  wake  me  ?  " 
"  What  did  you  see  ?  "  the  Missionary 
asked.  "  I  saw  Missi  Gordon,  the  Missi  who 
was  killed  at  Potnuma,  and  he  beckoned 
me  to  go  where  he  was  and  not  to  turn  back. 
I  wanted  to  go,  oh,  why  did  you  call  me 
back  ?  "  and  her  eyes  were  streaming  with 
tears  as  she  spoke.  Truly  God  often 
does  more  by  death  than  by  life.  Erro- 
manga  was  even  now  being  saved. 

The  witness  of  the  Martyrs  was  further 
deepened  by  another  episode.  Mr.  Robertson 
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found  that  the  burial  of  James  Gordon 
had  been  carried  out  so  hurriedly  that 
only  a  foot  of  earth  covered  the  body. 
He  arranged  therefore  for  the  re-burial. 
Netai,  the  Teacher  from  Cook's  Bay,  was 
present.  He  had  reproached  himself  at 
not  saving  his  Missionary,  and  when  he  saw 
the  beloved  body  he  burst  into  tears, 
crying  out — "  Oh  my  Missi,  my  dear 
Missi."  As  the  last  rites  were  finished, 
Netai  tried  to  pray,  but  grief  broke  him 
down  in  floods  of  tears.  There  beside  the 
Martyr's  grave  the  new  Missionary,  and 
the  converts  who  had  come  with  Netai, 
vowed  to  be  faithful  to  God,  if  need  be  to 
the  death,  to  save  Erromanga. 

Under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson's  charge, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  now  growing  band 
of  converts.  Mission  Schools  soon  began 
to  multiply  throughout  the  Island — East 
and  West  the  heathen  came  to  hear,  and 
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many  to  pray.  The  harvest  time  was 
coming.  Soso  had  become  an  Elder  now, 
and  proved  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church. 
He  and  Yomot  were  Mr.  Robertson's 
constant  companions  in  his  Missionary 
journeys  into  the  interior.  At  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  held  at 
Cook's  Bay,  there  were  gathered,  besides 
the  Christian  party,  fully  850  natives,  all 
decorous — though  many  still  heathen.  The 
old  hatred  was  dying  at  length,  and  the 
truth  was  finding  its  way  home  that  the 
men  whom  they  had  killed  were  their 
best  friends  and  the  Servants  of  the  True 
and  Living  God. 

Yomot — the  Lion-hearted — became  the 
Leader  of  the  Christian  party.  As  a  heathen 
warrior  he  was  a  dead  shot  and  a  cannibal. 
Now,  still  possessed  of  his  courage,  he  was 
no  longer  the  fighting  Chief,  but  the  Leader 
of  the  new  life  of  Erromanga. 
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And  yet,  not  all  at  once  did  the  pathway 
become  smooth.  The  old  heathen  of 
Unepang  were  never  placated,  and  still 
hatched  plots  for  murder — sometimes 
dangerously  near  success,  but  always 
frustrated  by  the  rapidly  multiplying 
friends  of  the  Missionary. 

In  January,  1879,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  the  assassination  of  the  Mission- 
ary and  his  family.  The  chiefs  of  Unepang 
were  the  instigators.  They  saw  that  they 
were  losing  ground  and  determined  to  make 
one  last  stand  against  the  worship.  The 
scheme  involved  the  Teachers  as  well  as 
the  Missionary's  family. 

It  was  the  biggest  plot  of  all.  One  after 
another  different  Chiefs  were  to  ask  for 
Teachers,  until  every  district  had  one. 
Then,  at  a  given  time,  all  were  to  be 
massacred.  Some  doubted  the  success  of 
the  manoeuvre.    They  argued,  "What  is  the 
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good  ?  Missi  will  just  place  out  more 
Teachers."  The  answer  was  quick  and 
easy.  "  Kill  the  Missionary.  He  is  the 
snake  who  is  working  against  us.  We 
have  killed  the  others,  and  the  white  people 
will  not  dare  to  send  another." 

It  was  arranged  that  the  plotters  should 
come  to  the  Mission  Station  with  baskets 
of  nuvsau  (down  of  the  tree  fern)  for  sale. 
While  the  Missionary  was  weighing  and 
looking  at  the  scales  he  was  to  be  clubbed 
and  killed.  Then  Mrs.  Robertson  and  the 
children  were  to  be  murdered,  and  then  the 
Teachers. 

In  the  night  the  alarm  was  raised  that  the 
heathen  were  coming  down  the  valley. 
Mrs.  Robertson's  first  thought  was  for  her 
three  sleeping  children.  "  Do  you  think 
they  could  touch  them  ? "  she  asked 
in  distress.  Yomot  came  in  and  she 
turned  to  him  saying,  "  Oh,  Yomot,  do 
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you  think  they  would  hurt  our  sleeping 
darlings  ?  " 

With  an  expressive  gesture  Yomot  replied, 
"  Missis,  they  will  have  to  cut  this  body  of 
mine  in  pieces  before  they  get  near  them." 

Word  was  sent  to  friendly  Chiefs  in  every 
direction,  and  before  morning  the  Mission 
House  was  surrounded  by  two  hundred 
armed  men,  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  their 
Missionary  ! 

The  heathen  saw  that  their  plot  was  out. 
It  was  the  last.  Never  since  have 
Erromangans  tried  to  kill  the  Messengers 
of  Peace.  The  shed  blood  of  the  Martyrs 
had  won  the  freedom  of  their  successors. 
At  the  long  last  the  Entrance  to  the  Way 
was  secured. 

To  insure  against  future  trouble  Umo, 
the  Teacher,  elected  to  go  to  the  plotters, 
and  set  up  a  Mission  School  in  their  midst. 
And  his  earnest  devotion  and  gentle  spirit 
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at  length  won  all  but  a  few  incorrigibles 
to  become  followers  of  The  Jehovah  God. 

And  now,  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson 
leave  on  a  well-earned  furlough,  after 
many  years  of  successful  labour,  come  to 
Dillon's  Bay. 

In  the  distance,  walking  down  those  hills 
that  witnessed  the  tragedies  of  the  past, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Island,  streams  of 
natives  are  slowly  approaching.  "  Missi," 
cries  out  Netai,  Missi,  Ovun  nemas  ("  the 
clothed  are  coming").  Hundreds  of  people 
from  Ifwa,  the  Home  of  Novolu's  father ; 
from  Cook's  Bay,  where  the  great  Captain 
nearly  lost  his  life  ;  from  Portinia  Bay, 
the  scene  of  the  last  Martyrdom ;  from 
Bunkil,  the  district  of  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  N.  Gordon  ;  and  from  other 
districts :  all  clothed,  loaded  too  with 
presents,  and  food  of  every  kind  for  the 
beloved  Missi  and  his  children. 
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To  grace  the  triumph  there  were  present 
three  sons  of  the  murderers  of  Williams 
and  Harris — no  longer  heathen,  but  loyal 
and  devoted  Christians,  all  three  of  them 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  God  on  Erromanga. 

And  soon  they  gloried  no  longer  in 
nakedness  and  war  paint,  but  to  be  clean 
without,  because  cleansed  within.  On 
Erromanga  the  songs  of  Zion  were  being 
sung  by  the  pure  in  heart ;  and  by  people 
happy  in  the  love  of  home.  Oh,  the  great 
and  mighty  change,  the  Miracle  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel — the  Power  of  the 
Living  Christ. 

The  Martyrs'  Memorial  Church  was 
erected  and  opened  in  the  year  1880. 

Usuo,  who  had  never  before  opened  his 
lips  in  public  prayer,  was  inspired  to  pour 
out  his  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  God. 
Yomot  and  other  Teachers  and  prominent 
Native    Christians    gave    their    testimony. 
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They  told  of  the  Martyrs  whose  deaths  had 
so  impressed  them.  They  told  of  the 
gentle  James  McNair  who  had  died  in  their 
midst.  And  one  native  rose  to  prophesy 
that  "  before  this  generation  has  passed 
none  on  Erromanga  will  know  about  the 
doings  of  heathenism."  He  spoke  with  true 
inspiration,  for  so  it  came  to  pass. 

A  tablet  is  erected  in  the  Church  bearing 
the  inscription  in  the  native  language,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  translation  : 
Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Missionaries  who  died  on  this  Island 
JOHN  WILLIAMS 
JAMES  HARRIS 
Killed  at  Umbongkora  (Dillon's  Bay)  by  the  Natives 
November  30th,  1839. 
GEORGE  N.  GORDON 
ELLEN  C.  GORDON 
Killed  by  the  People  of  Unepang 
May  20th,  1861. 
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JAMES  McNAIR 

Who  died  at  Umbongkora  (Dillon's  Bay) 

July  i6th,  1870. 

JAMES  D.  GORDON 

Killed  at  Potnuma  (Portinia  Bay) 

March  7th,  1872. 

"  They  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  "  (Acts  XV.  26). 

"  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
(I  Tim.  i.  15). 
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Lest  We  Forget 

Thus  far  the  history  of  the  Christian  enter- 
prise for  the  conquest  of  Erromanga  has 
been  traced  in  brief  outhne.  It  requires 
but  Httle  imagination  to  fill  in  the  details 
of  the  selfless  lives  of  the  Missionary  men 
and  women  who  braved  the  great  task. 
Placed  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
blood-thirsty  cannibal  natives  of  the  Island 
and  the  heartless  whites,  their  patient 
heroism  and  persistency  shine  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  Christ  whom  they 
obeyed,  loved  and  preached ;  and  to  Whom 
in  their  tragic  martyrdom  they  yielded  their 
spirits. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  enlightened 
intelligence  and  widened  outlook  of  the 
natives  that  followed  their  acceptance  of 
Christianity,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that 
in  1897  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Erromanga 
united  in  sending  a  gift  of  arrowroot  (a 
plant  indigenous  to  the  Island),  which  they 
had  themselves  prepared,  as  a  gift  to  the 
Queen  of  England.  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  very  graciously  accepted  the  gift, 
and  conveyed,  through  the  usual  official 
channel,  her  thanks  to  the  natives  "  of 
whose  progress  she  had  learnt  with 
satisfaction." 

The  chiefs  were  so  gratified  at  the  Queen's 
kindness  that  they  wrote  to  Her  Majesty 
an  expression  of  their  appreciation. 

The  letter  was  composed  and  written  in 
the  Erromanga  language  by  one  of  the 
three  signatory  chiefs,  and  aptly  illustrates 
the    educational    work    that   is    set    afoot 
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directly  Christianity  begins  its  beneficent 
influence. 

Translated  it  reads  thus  : — 


Erromanga, 

New  Hebrides, 
June  25,  I 


VICTORIA, 
GREAT  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND, 

Peace  be  unto  Thee. 

We  the  Chiefs  and  people  of  Erromanga 
declare  our  admiration  of  Thee  because 
Thou  hast  accepted  our  poor  gift  of  Arrow- 
root which  we  sent  unto  Thee  :  and  because 
of  Thy  Gracious  words,  that  Thou  art  glad 
that  the  Word  of  Life  is  so  abundantly 
spreading  in  our  land. 

We  pray  that  Thou  mightest  live  long 
to  reign  over  thy  Great  Kingdom. 
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What  more  shall  we  say  ? 

We,  O  Great  Queen,  are  Thy  servants. 

Ung  Kerito — Chief. 
Daniel  Usuo — High  Chief. 
Livi  Harava — High  Chief. 

The  three  chiefs  who  signed  the  letter 
had  been  teachers  greatly  used  in  bringing 
about  the  conversion  of  the  Island  ;  and 
Daniel  Usuo  was  a  son  of  the  chief  who 
murdered  John  WilUams.  All  three  were 
men  of  blameless  moral  character  and 
faithful  workers  in  the  Mission. 

It  happens  that  a  volume  of  Essays* 
has  just  been  published  giving  the  con- 
sidered opinions  of  scientific  and  other 
experts  on  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of  the 
natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  other 
groups  of  islands. 

Diseases     introduced     by     whites     are 

♦Essays  on  the  Depopulation  of  Melanesia.  Edited  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  F.R.S.     Cambridge  University  Press. 
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admittedly  to  blame  for  at  least  half  the 
deaths  of  the  past.  Though  the  old 
"  Blackbirding  "  methods  of  securing  native 
labour  are  now  modified,  the  system  still, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Speiser,  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  volume,  tends  towards 
the  decline  of  the  population.  The  per- 
plexity of  the  problem  is  thus  set  out : — 
"  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  Government 
administering  law  and  the  Missions  striving 
to  pacify  the  islands,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  body  of  men  who  benefit  by  every  unlawful 
act  and  every  trouble  and  disorder  in  the 
native  life.  .  .  .  The  Missions  are  often 
accused  of  acting  against  the  recruiters, 
but  it  is  patent  that  if  the  islands  are  to  be 
pacified  the  natives  must  be  kept  at  home. 
The  quieter  the  islands,  the  less  chance  have 
recruiters  to  obtain  labour,  but  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  blame  the  Missionaries  for  with- 
holding the  people  from  the  plantations. 
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That  disorder  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
recruiter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  vessels 
collect  where  there  is  least  civilization 
and  where  there  is  discord  and  strife.  If 
there  is  peace  and  order,  they  must 
perforce  create  trouble — e.g.,  they  must 
distribute  alcohol  and  firearms,  and  be  on 
the  spot  to  collect  the  fugitives  from  native 
justice." 

In  other  words,  let  the  Government  by 
strict  quarantine,  and  the  Mission  through 
its  medical  men,  arrest  the  spread  of  disease ; 
and  let  the  labour  traffic  be  drastically 
modified  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
abolition,  leaving  the  natives  independent 
to  work  their  own  plantations ;  and  the 
increase  of  population  will  result. 

The  following  sentence  from  Dr.  Speiser's 
report  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of 
every  right-minded  citizen  of  civilized 
countries : — 
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"  The  greatest  efforts  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  remnant  of  the  people  ; 
and  this  more  especially,  as  the  advent 
of    the    white    man    has     undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  decrease." 
A   thickly   populated   Island   has   been 
reduced  to  a  tenth  of  its  inhabitants.     The 
deadly  greed,  and  horrid  firearms  of  the 
infamous     sandal     wooders     and     black- 
birders    began    the    work  of   destruction. 
Infectious    diseases,    brought,    sometimes 
carelessly   but    often    it    is    to    be   feared 
purposely,  by  trading  ships,  carried  on  the 
dread   process ;     and   the   deportation   of 
healthy  natives  and  consequent  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  fresh  generations  of  children, 
coupled  with   the    twin    evils    of    strong 
drink  and  vice,   have  done   their  deadly 
work     only     too     thoroughly — for     there 
are  now  less  than  a  thousand  natives  on 
Erromanga. 
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Is  the  remnant  of  these  much  abused 
people  to  be  left  without  a  shepherd  ?  Is 
the  Martyr  Isle  to  be  abandoned — 
wounded  and  almost  dead  ?  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  to  be  followed 
in  regard  to  Erromanga  ?  Or  is  there  still 
left  a  Good  Samaritan  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  made  by  the  robbers,  and  to  bring 
the  helpless  on  their  way  ? 

The  blood  of  John  Williams  and  Harris, 
of  George  N.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  of  James 
McNair  and  of  James  D.  Gordon  crieth 
from  the  ground.  Surely  their  united  cry 
is,  "Leave  them  not  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd." 

H.  A.  Robertson  and  his  brave  wife 
held  the  fort  for  thirty  years,  following 
James  Gordon's  death.  They  would  prob- 
ably still  be  on  Erromanga  had  not  death 
overtaken  Mr.  Robertson  on  his  last 
furlough. 
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John  Williams,  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  great  Missionary,  opened  the  Door 
of  Hope  to  Erromanga.  Canada,  through 
the  Gordons  and  the  Robertsons,  kept  it 
open.  Canada  has  nov/  so  committed 
herself  to  other  and  larger  Christian 
enterprises  that  she  has  felt  compelled  to 
leave  these  Pacific  Islands.  And  it  has  looked 
as  though  the  few  poor  scattered  sheep  of 
Erromanga  were  to  be  left  without  leader- 
ship or  instruction  to  die  out — abandoned 
and  alone. 

But  the  Good  Hand  of  God  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  land  that  holds  the  dust  of 
His  Slaughtered  Saints.  The  Holy  Cause 
on  Erromanga  has  now  found  a  shepherd 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell  Rae, 
one  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  John  G. 
Paton  Mission  Fund — an  organisation 
that  sprang  up  in  Britain  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  Life  of  the  Veteran 
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Apostle    of    the    New  Hebrides — the  late 
Dr.  John  G.  Pat  on. 

Like  the  Good  Samaritan,  this  Mission 
Fund  has  no  official  standing.  It  represents 
neither  Priest  nor  Levite.  It  has  no 
Churches,  as  such,  behind  it ;  and  it  can 
make  no  call  upon  any  Denominational 
Agencies.  Its  twin  incentives  are  the  needs 
of  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
love  of  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  no  Offices,  but  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Committee  of  friends  and 
lovers  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  of  John  G. 
Paton.  The  call  to  succour  Erromanga,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  Island  of 
Aneityum — placed  in  similar  circumstances 
with  Erromanga — led  to  the  sending  of 
Mr.  Rae  as  its  Missionary  and  Represent- 
ative, to  be  the  Helper  and  Guide  of  the 
scattered  remnant  of  these  so  much  abused 
natives. 
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Thus  God  has  provided  for  the  Httle  ones 
of  His  Fold  in  the  Uttermost  Parts  of  the 
Earth,  who  have  been  Won  by  Blood  ;  and 
by  His  blessing  Erromanga,  saved  and  free, 
may  yet  march  along  the  upward  path  of 
progress,  happy  in  the  ways  of  goodwill 
and  peace. 
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The  John  G.  Paton  Mission  Fund, 
New  Hebrides. 

From  the  beginning  the  New  Hebrides 
Mission  has  been  steeped  in  prayer.  Un- 
expectedly God  has  raised  up  helpers  to 
provide  the  means  to  send  out  men  after 
His  Own  Heart  willing  to  live  and  die  in 
the  conquest  of  these  savage  Islands. 

The  names  of  the  Martyrs  and  Heroes 
of  the  New  Hebrides  are  revered  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Its  history  is  the  best 
book  of  Christian  Evidences  that  the  world 
has  seen.  Far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
of  the  Islands  the  Great  God  has  used  this 
little  Mission  to  prove  to  the  World  what 
the  Gospel  can  do,   when  lived  out  and 
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applied  by  consecrated  men,  in  raising  the 
very  darkest  and  most  hopeless  of  the 
human  family,  whose  deeds  have  been 
unspeakable,  and  whose  capacity  has  been 
so  long  sunken  as  to  have  brought  them 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  brutes 
of  the  field. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  Group  have  been, 
and  are,  men  of  attainments,  trained  by 
years  of  careful  study  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  acquiring,  reducing  to  written  form,  and 
translating  the  multitudinous  languages  of 
the  Group,  languages  so  extraordinarily 
numerous  that  Bishop  Selwyn,  when  asked 
where  they  originated,  could  only  hazard 
the  suggestion  that  they  came  straight 
from  Babel ! 

The  Missionaries  are  not  only  men  of 
letters,  but  J acks-of -all- trades — boatmen, 
housebuilders,  printers,  diplomatists,  dis- 
pensers, dentists,  family  advisers  (the 
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delicate  question  of  a  choice  of  a  wife 
has  not  infrequently  been  submitted 
for  their  decision),  agriculturalists,  and 
so    forth. 

All  this  work  means  that  someone  must 
"  hold  the  rope  "  at  home.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Scotland  have  long  supported 
and  still  support  and  foster  the  work ; 
but  its  development  within  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
has  largely  centred  in  the  name  of  the 
beloved  Apostle  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
late  venerable  John  G.  Paton,  D.D.,  and 
in  the  Organisation  which  has  crystallized 
around  his  name  and  personality  since  the 
publication  of  his  Autobiography,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  "  John  G.  Paton  Mission 
Fund." 

At  the  present  time  the  Fund  is 
administered  by  a  Committee  of  personal 
friends  of  the  late  Dr.  J.   G.   Paton — all 
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honorary  workers — consisting  of  the 
following  : — 

Dr.  Paton's  own  son — the  Rev.  Frank 
H.  L.  Paton,  M.A.,  B.D. — who  for  seven 
years  was  the  First  Missionary  of  the  Fund 
to  Tanna,  and  only  left  through  a  break- 
down in  health,  which  prevents  him  from 
further  service  in  the  tropical  islands.  Mr. 
Frank  Paton  now  acts  as  Honorary  Director 
of  the  Fund  in  Australia. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Langridge  acts  as 
Honorary  Organizing  Secretary  ;  helped  by 
Mr.  WiUiam  Watson ;  Mrs.  M.  Macleod 
(relative  of  the  First  Hon.  Director  and 
Treasurer,  the  late  Dr.  James  Paton,  of 
Glasgow) ;   and  Mr.  J.  W.  Douglas. 

This  Committee,  with  no  Churches,  as 
such,  behind  it,  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  five  European  Missionaries 
(with  their  wives  and  families),  two 
European  Assistant  Missionaries,  over  one 
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hundred  Native  Teachers  or  Evangehsts, 
the  upkeep  of  two  Hospitals  (on  Tanna  and 
Wala)  ;  five  Motor  Boats  ;  and  the  many 
incidental  expenses  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  equipment  which  so  many  Mission 
vStations  on  separate  Islands  require. 

The  Mission  issues  quarterly  a  little 
Magazine  known  as  Quarterly  Jottings  from 
the  New  Hebrides,  giving  the  latest  details 
of  the  work  on  the  Islands.  It  also  strives 
to  promote  new  interest  through  the 
medium  of  a  series  of  Lantern  Lectures  and 
Loan  Slides  :  and  it  seeks  in  other  ways  to 
merit  the  assistance  and  confidence  of  the 
servants  of  God  throughout  the  Homeland 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
amongst  the  English-speaking  peoples  of 
the  world. 

An  interesting  method  of  helping  the 
Mission  is  to  support  a  Teachers'  Out 
Station  at  £8  per  annum  ;   another  method 
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that  appeals  to  some  is  the  payment  of  £5 
per  annum  for  maintaining  a  bed  in  one 
of  the  Mission  Hospitals.  The  work  is 
also  assisted  by  the  sale  of  New  Hebrides 
arrowroot,  and  by  gifts  of  cotton  clothing 
or  materials,  etc.,  for  the  native  converts. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  given  below,  any  of  whom  will 
gladly  answer  enquiries  and  send  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  Mission 
Work    in    the    New    Hebrides    Islands. 

A.  K.  Langridge,  Esq., 

"  Aniwa,"  Bournemouth,  England, 

Hon.  Organising  Secretary. 

William  Watson,  Esq., 

"  Rosslyn,"  Knock,  Belfast, 
Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Mrs.  MACLEOD, 

10,  Leslie  Road,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow, 

Hon.  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

J.  W.  Douglas,  Esq., 

136,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow, 

Treasurer  and  Solicitor. 
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The  Rev.  FRANK  H.  L.  PATON,  M.A.,  B.D., 

"  Roslyn,"  Gotham  Road,  Kew,  Melbourne, 

Hon.  Director. 

UNITED   STATES. 

Samuel  R.  Boggs,  Esq., 

Model  Mills  Company, 
Kensington  Avenue,  Ontario  and  i  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Hon.  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 

CANADA. 

Robert  H.  Macdonald,  Esq., 

320,  Cote  St.  Antoine  Road, 

Westmount,  Montreal, 

Hon.  Secretary  for  Canada. 
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